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Cyprus Dispute and Balkan Co-operation 


~ SOCIO-ECONOMIC STRUCTURE IN YUGOSLAVIA 


RESIDENT TITO has travelled 
a great deal, mainly happily 
successfully, but all his trips ha- 
n attended by multifarious and 
hostile criticisms. He had conti- 
on his way, though. Just now, 
he is travelling and now, too, 
followed by various and hostile 
m. It is as if destiny has or- 
thus. How could it be Tito’s 
at all otherwise? And how po- 
y glorious is just this trip of 
whole series of states and their 
s, nearly 10,000 _ kilometres 
with over 500,000,000 inhabi- 
e welcomed Tito not as a 
representative, but as the 
1 of the state and people of 
, they have welcomed him 


went to see old friends, and he 
also many new. omnes, besides. 
‘greeted millions of people; and 
_has been returned by 
Se millions of people. Whe- 


Maks BACE 


rever he went, President Tito stated 
his experiences and explained his prin- 
ciples, and his hosts received him as 
a well known acquaintance, an old 
friend, and a symbol of their own 
needs. 

The countries Tito has visited this 
time are mainly countries experien- 
cing the tribulations of their difficult, 
historical turning-points, countries that 
have overcome their travail and are 
faced, the same as Yugoslavia, by the 
hard tasks of the most fundamental 
modern ascendant. The better-deve- 
loped and richer world might treat 
them more kindly, too. It is a fairly 
cold and ungenerous world, as though 
it was unconscious that it will not be 
able itself to enjoy the blessings of a 
continued progress, etiher, umless it 
helped its-neighbour too. It is as if 
dit was unconscious of what comrade 
Tito has been reiterating on this trip 
— that the world is one and essentially 
unified and that we are becoming in- 


TITO'S TRIP AND ITS CRITICS 
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terdependent imcreasingly and ever- 
more decisively. We are not interde- 
pendent merely in a negative sense, 
in the sense of mutual destruction by 


-war, but in a positive sense, in the 


sense of a further and more and more 
superior and increasingly finer human, 
economic and cultural progress. Those 
are matters known to all, such words 
have been pronounced by the states- 
men, and even heads, of many and 
large countries, those are slogans ap- — 
pearing on the flags of mamy imter- 
nationals; but how little has been do- 
ne practically, how parsimonious is the 
assistance extended to those in need 
of assistance, what blindness reigns 
among peoples, rich ones especially. — 

Even worse, there are men who me~ 
tely look upon the peoples and coun- 
tries to which Tito has travelled just 
this time as a potential prey, merely 
from the mad viewpoint of force, me- 
rely from the point of view of the 
cold war they are waging, and the 


hydrogen war into which they may 
plunge tomorrow. President Tito and 
the Yugoslav policy of independence 


are not to their liking om principle. 


They go on implementing the dictum 
that who is mot with them is against 
them. They are proclaiming us to be 
the agents of their enemies. They are 
repeating the defamation that Yugo- 
slavia is trying to rescue the interests 
of Western imperialists in the Near 
and Far East, that she is working to- 
ward repression of the influence of 
ULS.S.R. 
What would be the good of refuting 
their assertions, after everything that 
has passed during the last ten years? 
One can only record the magnitude of 
_their blindness and lack of understand- 
ing of this world. 
President Tito went out to visit and 
- greet friendly countries and peoples. 
What the peoples of Yugoslavia have 
in common with a majority of those 
peoples is that our peoples have libe- 
tated and united themselves only re- 
cently and that we all have sought 
thus far to lift our countries from 
backwardness with our own experien- 
ces and efforts, that we are building 
the material foundations of prosperity 
and, above everything else, that we 
all are guanding our independence and 
our freedom, that we do not want to 
be the scapegoats of anyone, that we 
are performing our international obli- 
gations with the demand for rights 
identical with those of all the other 
free peoples, even though at least so- 
me of us are neither big nor rich. 
Why are the critics from the East 
opposed to those aims of our peoples, 


and against such results of President . 


‘Tito’s trip? Are those mot the most 
elementary demands of peace, progress, 

the unity of the world, and the pre- 
- paration of socialism in the world? 

But, according to them, Yugoslavia 
is guilty because she does not recogni- 
ze a division of the world into two 
military-political camps, Yugoslavia is- 
guilty because she is not drawing coun 
tries into their camp. 

Yes, and we are proud of it, and in 
that, too, we have found a common 
language with the peoples President 
Tito has visited on this trip. 

Tito can be accused only by hege- 
monists and imperialists who resent 
that our peoples are definitively dis- 

engaging themsellves from the clasp 
of their empires. 

The peoples of Yugoslavia are gra- 


teful ~ to President . F: 


to for ae, 
against the world’s disintegration into 
war camps, for fighting with all his 
strength for peace and the progress 
of the whole world. 


Actual Topic 


We hope that his critics from ¢! 

East willl realize some day that such 
a struggle of President Tito is right, 
that also this trip of President Tito — 
has served their own peoples as well 


The Cyprus Dispute and Balkan 
Co-operation 


L. ERVEN 


AG HE AGREEMENT about the esta- 
blishment of a republic on Cyprus 
which was reached in Zurich recently be- 
tween the Premiers of Greece and Tur- 
key, and which was adopted subsequently 
in London by the British Government and 
the representatives of the Greek and Tur- 
kish populations of the island, has closed 
the Cyprus dispute which has lasted for 
ten years, passing through various phases 
during that period, It is of imterest to re- 
view those phases in order to understand 
that agreement in all its essentials and 
implications. 

The Cyprus dispute, as an open inter- 
national question, had gone one for ten 
years but the conditions from which it 
cropped up had originated long before, 
occurring in the contradictions existing 
between the Greek and Turkish popula- 
tions on that island, on one hand, and in 
the resistance of a majority of Cypriots, 
those of Greek descent, to the British co- 
lonial administration, on the other. Due 
to those contradictions, the British colo- 
nial administration od Cyprus could not 
function and all the efforts made by the 
British Government to\eliminate the resis- 
tance of the Cyprus population by way of 
administrative reforms toward limited self- 
government within a colonial framework, 
or through police measures, had proved 
futille. The resistance had gradually for- 
med and organized itself into a popular 
movement of the inhabitants of Greek ori- 
gin for the island’s union with Greece 
had organized a plebiscite in which prac- 
tically the whole population of Greek ori- 
gin (96 per cent) declared itself in fa- 
vour of union. The result of that plebis- 
cite, if an unofficial one, had served as the 
basis of the demand for union with Gree- 
ce, pursuant to the right of self-determi- 
nation. 

During that initial period of the Cy- 
prus dispute the struggle was between the 
British colonial administration, backed by 
the British Government, and the social, 
political and ecclesistical organizations of 
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Greek Cypriots, backed by the entire 
Greek population of the island. The | 
Greek Government was not yet extending © 
an active diplomatic support to the Cy- 
priot movement, as a result of which the | 
dispute remained confined to Cypriot fac- | 
tors. As that time Greece and Turkey we- 
re about to commit themselves to NATO | 
(which they did im 1952), and the Greek 
Government was trying to avoid a misun- | 
derstanding with Turkey which might 
handicap their joint action for accession | 


to that Organization. However, after the 7), 


change of government in Greece and Pa- | 
pagos’s coming into power, in the presen- 
ce of a larger and larger spread of the 
Cypriot movement and clashes on the is- 
land, and under pressure of public opi- 
nion, the Greek Government assumed an 
active rolle on the international level for 
recognition of the Cypriots’ right to self- 
determination. The activity of the Greek 
Government provoked the reaction of the 
Turkish Government, the last opposing 
the Greek thesis about self-determination 
the practical effect of which was to have 
been the island’s union with Greece. This 
misunderstanding between the two Govy- 
ernment spread very soon involving also 
public opinion, parties and social organi- 
zations, student associations, and the 
press. The relations between Greek and 
Turkey started to deteriorate rapidly. Al- 
teady then the Cyprus dispute had surpas- 
sed the framework of a dispute between | 
Cypriots and the colonial administration, 
assuming the character of a wider inter- 
national clash between Greece, on one | 
hand, and Turkey and Great Britain, on | 
the other. 

After the unsuccessful tripartite confe- | 
rence in London, in August, 1955, the 
Cyprus dispute started to gain in acute- 
mess, breadth and depth. In Istanbul it ca- 
me to grave excesses against the local 
Greeks and a plunder of Greek property; 
on Cyprus the armed struggle, from the 
one side, and police terror, from the other, 
grew in intensity; the Greek Government 


normal intercourse soon pitas te 
, the Greek and Turkish Govern- 
‘Kish conflict, in which bygone unpleasant 
ories were revived, seemed to over- 
adow every other aspect of the Cyprus 
dispute. Its emphasis, originally in the 
field, shifted,-precipitating a conflict be- 
tween the Greek and Turkish Govern- 
‘ments, which became the chief factors in 
ie dispute. Such a turn brought certain 
dvantages to Great Britain, which gra- 
ally shifted off the burden of the dispu- 
and the responsibility for its settle- 
ment to Greece and Turkey. 
In a sharp contradiction, three irrecon- 
cilable theses had clashed: the Greek the- 
sis—about the union of Cyprus with Gree- 
e, the Turkish thesis — about the divi- 
~ sion of the island into a Greek and a Tur- 
 kish part, and the British thesis — about 
eral autonomy under British sove- 
ignty. The Greeks were invoking the 
ght of peoples to self-determination; the 
urks historical and territorial -reasons, 
the interests of their security and the 
tts of the Turkish minority; and the 
itish strategic reasons and the interests 
East Mediterranean defence. 
Such divergent attitudes of the three 
ernments could not serve as a basis 
r finding a compromise formula, end no 
‘ogress was made in the solving of the 
yprus dispute while the relations beca- 
e increasingly strained and the casual- 
and damage on Cyprus kept mount- 
Even UN intervention by way of 
ciliatory resolutions and well-meaning 
iis for an agreement bore no fruit. Upon 
e litigating sides, notably Greece and 
tkey, pressure was exerted by their 
festern allies to reach agreement. This 
ement was demanded in the interests 
Western solidarity in the face of con- 
rations of joint defence, with special 
ess on the interests of the Western sy- 
of collective security which had been 
kened in the Mediterranean area of 
ATO. through the Greek-Turkish con- 
, in consequence of which Greece had 
ithdrawn her representatives from 
ATO’s. Mediterranean headquarters. In 
centre of the Cyprus dispute, as the 
indamental problem, there had emerged: 
essentially extra-Cyprus problem, the 
blem of relations between the NATO 
ibers and its system in the Eastern 
editerranean. That pressure, on one 
d, and the hopelessness into: which the 
rus crisis had drifted in a conflict of 
mtradictory theses, on the other, led to 
diong, tealized under the Zurich 
eement, which provided the basis for 
lement of the Cyprus dispute. The con- 
ion-making was more considerable from 


Greek than the Turkish and British 


"What are the fundamental characteri- 
tics of that agreement? 

The Cyprus dispute began as a clash 
en the Greek population on Cyprus 


nts. The acuteness of the Greek-Tur- 


me ae British diem Re a 


However, it has been terminated by an. 


accord between the Greek and Turkish 


Governments. The dispute had arisen due 
to the demand of a majority of the Cy- 
prus population for recognition of its right 
to self-determination and, pursuant the- 
reto, the right to unite the island with 
Greece. However, it has been terminated 
by granting a limited independence to the 
island which excludes the regiht to self- 
determination. 

The Cyprus agreement is an agreement 
of renunciations in the first place. The 
British Government renounces the colony, 
the Greek Government renounces unifi- 


cation, the Turkish Government renounces 


division, the Cyprus population, or, rather, 
its Greek majority, renounces the right to 
self-determination. Within the complex of 
all those renunciations, the only way out 
remaining was independence which, at the 
beginning of the dispute, no side had 
wanted, the Cyprus population included. 
That independence, though, involves a 
qualification and is subject to certain re- 
straints, 

The qualification ocutrs in connection 
with those parts of the island’s territory 
in which British military bases are loca- 
ted. These bases are to remain under Bri- 
tish sovereignty and the population of tho- 
se areas will retain British citizenship. The 
provisions of the agreement exempting the 
British bases from the jurisdiction of Cy- 
prus’s independence should protect them 
from any subsequent risk of the indepen- 
dent Cyprus republic’s demanding their 
elimination. Also, the provisions formally 
forestall possible objections that those 
British military bases ane located on the 
territory of another. 

With the recognition of Great Britain’s 
right to maintain own military bases on 
Cyprus, under her sovereignty, that coun- 
try’s fundamental interests on the island, 
due to which it has im fact resisted in the 
Cyprus dispute before, have basically been 
secured, Everything beyond the destiny of 
those bases had constituted a burden for 
Great Britain which she bore for their sa- 
ke. A burden military, political and ma- 
terial. 

Beside that qualification, the indepen- 
dence of Cyprus is subject to certain re- 
straints. The last vary and all have been 
been adopted with the motivation that 
they serve to guarantee independence, if 
it is at all feasible that restriction of a 
principle can constitute its confirmation. 
Actually, all those restraints are designed 
to guarantee that in the further develop- 
ment of the Cyprus republic there will 
be no solutions such as the individual 
sides concerned in that dispute have re- 
nounced. Such is the purport of the rest- 
taints providing for ‘the stationing of 
British; Greek and Turkish troops on 
the island, for the right of veto- of the 
representative of the Turkish minority, 
then of the stipulation that the agreement 
of the representatives of both sections 
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{ 


of the Cyprus population, or, besides, the 
agreement of the three powers, guaran- 


teeing that agreement shall also be required me 


for the individual political decisions, and 


so on. The independence of Cyprus and 


its constitutional order, as defined by — 
the agreement, have, in addition, been 
placed under the collective protection of 
Great Britain, Greece and Turkey, The 
provisions on foreign protection of in- 
dependence do not represents a specially 
happy formula, particularly not because 
they recall a protectorate status. 

The agreement pays much attention to 
the protection of the island’s Turkish mi- 
nority. The legal institutes guaranteeing 


the right of that minority are not only 
of a Constitutional, but an imternational- 


legal character, having been defined by — 
an international agreement guaranteed by 
three powers. The agreement has rejected - 
the Turkish thesis about the division of 
the island but it has not wholly rejected 
the British thesis set forth under the 
Macmillan Plan to the effect of some 
form of Greco-Turkish condominium on 
Cyprus. Something of that Plan, in a 
modified version, has been adopted by 
the agreement, too. The Greeks had 
opposed the Macmillan Plan but Turkey 
had thought it acceptable. Hence, in that 
respect, the agreement deviates more 
from the Greek than the Turkish thesis. 


Within the series of all those guaran- 
ties, the independence of Cyprus appears 
not only as a right of the island’s people 
to self-government, but as an interna- 
tional obligation of its which it could 
not change or in any way reform wit- 
hout the agreement of the powers guar- 
anteeing independence and Constitionality 
on the basis of its right to free decision- 
making in its internal matters. The in- 
dependence that has been recognized to 
Cyprus does not cover the right to self- 
determination, too. Provision was made 
for a single exception, which is that Cyp- 
rus may determine itself for the status 
of a British dominion. In the matter of 
the future international status of the 
Cyprus republic British bases, the sta- 
tioning of troops and military alliances, 
all of which, the agreement provides as 
a component part of the system, serve to, 
foreordain the foreign policy of the oe 
rus republic too. 

In the light of all those renuncia- 


tions, restraints and guaranties, the Cyp- 


rus Agreement primarily appears as an 
agreement to liquidate the misunderstand-. 
ings about Cyprus between Great Britain, 
Greece and Turkey; and only thereafter, 
within the framework of that liquidation, 
as a settlement of the Cyprus problem — 
as a problem of the people of Cyprus. 
The Zurich Agreement has not been 
confirmed as yet, nor perfected, and, 
meanwhile, in different sections of the 
international press there have been com- 
ments interpreting the import of that 


.Agreement in a special vein. According 


_ been waiting for 


to those comments, the essence of that 
Agreement — one laying the foundations 
for the settlement of the Cyprus problem 


in relation to the population of Cyprus 


— has been overlooked, the fundamental 
accent having been shifted to the pro- 
bliem of the Western political system in 
the Eastern Mediterranean. Going by the 
Western columnists, it would seem that 
that Western concern has been accorded 
precedence over the Cyprus problem as 
such and the future development of the 
Cyprus republic. 


So, in the first place, the Zurich Agree- 
ment has been welcomed as eliminating 
the obstacles which the British-Greek-Tur- 
kish differences had been creating in the 
Eastern Mediterranean for the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization. The Agreement 

_is primarily seen as eliminating the NATO 
crisis in that area. From that class of 
ideas combinations have also emerged 
about a revival of the Balkan Pact, in 
which — inaccurately and arbitrarily, 
with complete disregard for facts — that 
Pact is treated as some organization supp- 
lementary to NATO which had been 

_ suspended due to the differences about 
Cyprus and which now, those differences 

over, should be resuscitated. 


- Concurrently with such an interpreta- 
tion of the Balkan Pact and the effect of 
the Cyprus problem thereon, in the cam- 
paign conducted against Yugoslavia on 
the part of the countries of Eastern 
Europe the argument is being revitalized, 
underlined and stretched out that, via 
the Balkan Pact, Yugoslavia finds herself 
within the Western military-political bloc. 
So, a thing which, according to the Wes- 
tern columnists, it is only wished to 
achieve, is represented from the East. as 
au established fact. Neither the nature 
itself of the agreement on Balkan co- 
operation, nor the forms of that co-opera- 
tion to date, nor the clear and open policy 
_of Yugoslavia which disavows such as- 


sumptions have been able to prevent such 


commentators on Yugoslav policy from 
serving obviously wrong and arbitrary 
information on the subject, 


' The underlying idea of the comments 
‘that the time has come to revive the 
Balkan Pact is, in the main, promotion 
of its military aspects. So, it would look 
as though the Greco-Turkish dispute 
_ about Cyprus had caused those military 
aspects of Ballkan co-operation to be 
abandoned and that Yugoslavia has only 
Greece and Turkey to 
reconcile themselves to proceed to a re- 
vival of that military co-operation, which, 
for that matter, has never had éither the 
forms or the character such as are ascri- 
bed to it in those comments. From the 
‘Yugoslav side such suggestions have al- 
teady been rejected as misplaced, beside 


_ the point and surpassed. 


Even a most superficial analysis both 


of the Balkan Pact, and Balkan co-ope-' 


‘Tebion: and the Zurich id London Agree- 


ments would reveal the whole arbitrari- 
ness of such expectations. Going by the 
fundamental lines and principles of Yu- 
goslav foreign policy, and by its attitudes 
on the essence and development of co- 
operation within the Ankara and Bled 
Treaties, and by the trends of contempo- 
rary international developments, wherein 
aspirations toward an active and peaceful 
co-existence are waxing stronger, against 
the policy of blocs and for settlement of 
disputes by peace-loving negotiations and 
agreement; and also going by the comp- 
rehensive efforts made by Yugoslavia to- 
ward an easing of international tensions 
and limitation of the harmful effect of 
the division into blocs and their military 
pelicy — one could not reasonably expect 
Yugoslavia to adopt a policy of special 
military arrangements and special mili- 
tary co-operation, and least of all to be 
swayed by such comments on the Balkan 
Pact and the situation created by the 
Cyprus Agreement. 

None of the causes of the condition in 
which the Balkan Pact finds itself — the 
Ankara and Bled Agreements being under- 
stcod — is connected with the Cyprus 
dispute, nor is that condition its outcome; 
so, the settlement of the Cyprus dispute 
cannot provide the impulse for a change 
of that condition either. The Greco-Tur- 
kish dispute has affected the Greco- 
Turkish relations and has weakened their 
co-operation in all domains, the domain 
of the Ankara Agreement included. But 
the Greco-Turkish dispute has not affec- 
ted the development of co-operation bet- 
ween Greece and Yugoslavia. Why, then, 
should it have had a special effect on the 
development of co-operation between Tur- 
key and Yugoslavia? Normally Yugosla- 
via’s principled attitude on the Cyprus 
problem, in which as always and every- 
where, she has backed the right of the 


could not 
have influenced a weakening of co-ope- 
tation between Turkey and Yugoslavia. 
The causes, therefore, lie elsewhere, and 
should be sought there too. We believe 


people to self-determination, 


that in such a quest one would not find 
Yugoslavia. oe a Sa a Se 
Here, it is a question of Balkan co- 
operation between Turkey and Yugoslavia 
The causes, therefore, lie elsewhere, and 
should be sought there too. We believe © 
that in such a quest one would not find 
Yugoslavia. } 
Here, it is a question of Balkan co-— 
operation in the sphere of political, eco- — 
nomic and cultural relations whose 
weakening has happened to coincide with — 
the Cyprus dispute in the matter of time. — 
Not so in the matter of causality, though. — 
As. for military co-operation, even such — 
a time coincidence is lacking. The Bled 
Agreement was an instrument with a de- 
fence character supplementary to the An- — 
kara Agreement which in the eyes of the — 
Yugoslavs has mever represented an in- 
strument for organizing some military sys- | 
tem, whether separate or within the comp- — 
lex, direct or indirect, of any other mili- © 
tary system. Certain divergencies in the © 
appraisal of its character, scope and |@ 
forms of military co-operation had appea- | @ 
ted even before the outbreak of the Cyp- — 
rus crisis. Not then, nor subsequently, 
either, did Yugoslavia consider that the — 
organizing of a system of military co- — 
operation constituted the fundamental 
purpose of those contractual instruments. — 
Both then, and later on, Yugoslavia has | 
considered that what constitutes the prin- — 
cipal purpose of Balkan co-operation was |@ 
promotion of sincere friendly relations on 
the foundations of a wide political, eco- 
nomic and cultural co-operation, and also | 
joint action toward the consolidation of 
world peace; amd that enhancement of | 
the military character of that co-opera- 
tion would not correspond to the promo- | 
tion of a peace-loving policy, but would | 
be contributive to a straining of the | 
international situation. The agreement | 
settling the Cyprus dispute is not an } 
event that could influence a change in | 
such an attitude of Yugoslav policy. An |# 
attitude which in fact has been main- | ih 
tained both before the Cyprus dispute, [@ 
and during the Cyprus dispute, and after [9 
the Cyprus dispute. 
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vance for the valuable assistance thus extended, 


HE RECENT correspondence between the Soviet Union 
and the Werstern powers has again brought the Ger- 
nan problem to the forefront of public attention. The Soviet 
tiatives concernig the demilitarization of Berlin and the 
onclusion of a peace treaty with Germany have produced a 
pecific reaction in the West. The acrimony of the discussion 
1 the Berlin proposal, which was categorically rejected by the 
festern powers, has been toned down in the answers to the 
ote proposing the conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany. 
fact that an possible four-power foreign ministers’ confe- 
ce is mentioned, and that provision is made for the even- 
‘tual admission of both German states in an advisory capacity, 
y be considered a novel feature of great significance for 
he further discussion on Germany. Moreover, in the light 
f the recent change of attitude of the Western leaders, and 
ecially Dulles’ statement that free elections are not neces- 
ly the only way to the unification of the German people, 
only a less rigid but also a more realistic approach to 
her discussion on the German problem may reasonably be 
pected, but needless to say provided this basis for nego- 
ion is also accepted by the Soviet Union. 

As distinct from the previous period, in which the exis- 
ence of two German states constituted the main obstacle to 
unification by means of free elections, now it was precisely 
ie parallel existence of West and East Germany that was 
factor whose implicit recognition in the Western answers 
the Soviet Ele! enabled the stalemate to be ended. 


blem. On that occasion the Western refusal to recognize 
ast Germany played a decisive part, and resulted in the 
akdown of the talks. Irrespective therefore, of the motives 
derlying the present new attitude of the Western powers, it 
ay be inferred that provision for the simultaneous joint con- 
ation of the representatives of the two German states 
provide a sounder basis for discussion on the possibility 
id form of eventual German unity. 
- Recognition of the fact that the present situation in Ger- 
any is entirely different from that envisaged by the allies 
hen concluding the agreement on its occupation requires the 
aration of the German people on its own fate to be diffe- 
tly conceived than under conditions ‘marked by the existence 
a joint occupation administration. The German territory is 
no longer occupied. The course of events during the post-war 
eriod has led to the creation of two states. Although appear- 
¢ as rivals on the international scene, both German: states 
e subjects of international law, and represent the respective 
ions of the German people, on the basis of complete 
ality. Therefore any insistence on free elections to be held 
the entire German territory, or stubborn persistence in 
noring the East German state would, at the present juncture, 
ly a fatal shortsightedness or a conscious policy of obstruc- 
in the settlement of outstanding international issues. It 
therefore no wonder that the latest proposals tend increas- 
ingly to the quest of such modalities as call for the settlement 
E the German problem through the rapprochement of East and 
est Germany, while for the time being relegating the direct 
tation of the German people to second place. Delibe- 


Problem of German Unification 


Dr Milan SAHOVIC 


rately or accidentally, consciously or unconsciously, the for- 


mer allies have created such a wide gulf between the two 
German states during the fourteen years that have passed 
since the cessation of hostilities that reunification of Ger- 
many can only be brought about by gradual) stages. If to this 
we add that mutual relations between the big powers have 
been very bad, and that the armaments race, cold war and 
creation of blocs have converted German territory into the 
favourite ,theatre of operations” for the aggravation of their 
mutual relations, the rapprochement of the two German states 


may be considered convincing proof of a wish to settle the — 


German problem by peaceful means. 

These, objective circum#tances constitute the essential 
framework within which the procedure and forms of an even- 
tual German reunification should be deliberated. They render 
the idea of an East-West German Confederation the most 
acceptable proposal under the present conditions. Although 
the unification of East and West Germany on a federal basis 
may also be discussed, the fact that the existence of a unified 


state is the precondition of a federation as a constitutional — 


form makes this proposal for the moment less acceptable. By 
contrast, the legal characteristics of a Confederation make it 
a suitable form of transition towards the creation of a uniform 
German state. 

Although the forms created in the past need not neces- 
sarily be applied in the settlement of contemporary problems, 
efforts must be made to invest them with a substance which 
would correspond to the new conditions. Thus the prime ob- 
jective of any discussion on an eventual Confederation of East 
and West Germany must be to determine the aims of such a 
Confederation. Other problems, such its organization and go- 
vernment apparatus, are not necessarily less important, but 
as we are still at the very beginning, a thorough discussion 
of its aims is undoubtedly needed most at present. 

At any rate the implications of this question are twofold: 
first, it is necessary to examine the aims of an eventual Ger- 
man Confederation with a view to developing the internal 
unity of the German people. The complexity of this issue is 
further enhanced by the existence of two states with diametri- 
cally opposed socio-economic systems. Second, the aims of the 


German Confederation should be harmonized with the relations - 


of the existing power blocs which converge along the border 
line between the two German states. 


It is easy to foresee the questions which will arise during — 


the negotiations. On the one hand, respect of the existing 
different socio-economic systems in the two German states 
ought not to be a difficult condition, from the standpoint of 
non-interference in the internal affairs of other countries and 
peaceful coexistence. On the other hand, 
the aims of this Confederation in the international sphere is 
extremely complicated owing to the present state of East-West 


telations, As distinct from the inter-war period, in which the. 
parties concerned were satisfied, when confronted by the~ 


threat of resurgent German imperialism, by the Locarno Treaty 
of 1925, whose guarantees were limited to the extension of 
mutual assistance in case of aggression, this problem is now 
contemplated in a broader perspective and cannot be isolated 
from the general issues of disarmament and European secu- 


rity. The part Germany should play in the settlement of these 


the definition of 


ay 


| _ problems. has heen particularly stressed of late, and is closely 
linked with the roles..allotted by the Rapatzky Plan and other 


disengagement schemes to the Central European countries. 
Notwithstanding the difficulties which impede the prompt 


negotiation of an agreement, the fact remains that the transi- 


tional form of a Confederation, as a stage in the process of 
complete unification, provides for extremely flexible solutions, 
thus enabling recourse to be taken to many modalities in de- 
termining its relationship towards the existing blocs. The juris- 
diction of the Confederation might be extensive, but not ne- 
cessarily so. It could also be modified, broadened or narrowed 
with the passage of time. All depends on the states which 
enter the confederation and those which take part in its 
creation. Hence if the general political aims of all the former 
victims of German aggression in World War II, and not 
only of the countries currently aligned in one of the existing 
blocs taken as the basis for negotiation, the limiting of Ger- 
man rearmaments and the exclusion of Germany from the 
blocs may be considered the prime international objective of 


Expansion 


Stee over a year ago or thereabouts, as the year 
1958 was dawning, international economic horizons 
were dark under pressure of several major groups of problems. 
In U. S. A. recession was gaining ground, undeveloped coun- 
tries were staggering und effect of the falling raw material 


prices, in the countries of Western Europe a production drop 


was looming and, in any case, the boom had slowed down; 


and the problem of undeveloped countries overhung the whole 


world. None the less at that time it was not difficult to 
make forecasts with a clear conscience which, if mot rosy, 
definitely were soothnig. The New Year was being entered 
then ,,without optimism but without apprehensions, too”. The 
experience from last year has fully borne out such appraisals. 

Some weeks ago, as we were entering 1959, similar 
questions arose. And by then we already knew that the re- 
cession in U. S. A. had been weathered, that the effect on 


the supplier countries of raw materials had been mitigated 


at least in some measure (and that the favourable effect of 
the relative stability of raw material prices was already 
being felt, on the other hand), that the European monetary 
reserves had recorded a huge growth and that the financial 


position of Western Europe had become extraordinarily con- 


solidated, which was reflected in the highly significant transi- 


tion of a majority of West European countries to a specific 


convertibility or full transferability; lastly, on an imterna- 


_ tional, scale too, the past year had’ witnessed important steps 


 beitng made, for example, by increasing the assets of the In- 


_ ternational Bank and the International Monetary Fund. And 


yet, even under such circumstances, an effort to prognosti- 


cate what this year would be like could not be expressed in 
such a reassuring and comforting answer as a year ago. 


_ The most one could say now was that a ,,turming-point“ had 


been reached. 

What kind of a turning-point, and what is the problem 
really? A certain paradoxicality of predictions, which turned 
out more auspicious under darker conditions and more 
gloomy after large successes and achievements, perhaps occurs 


in that just the successes had helped the fundamental problem 


more distinctly to manifest itself and its all-embracing na- 
ture to be realized, at least in relation to the largest part 


of the world and a majority of the open economic problems 
of today. 


1g asia eee assure ithe hirther scence of aaa rela- 
‘tions and confidence between the two German states in the © 


internal sphere, as well as between the powers which would 


guarantee the status of the Confederation in the international | 
sphere. The form of a Confederation is suitable precisly becau- { 

se it does not Demand gret. sacrifices from its members. ie 
‘ It is still too early to discuss the prospects for the success “f 
of any scheme aiming at German unity. At this juncture the | 


big powers which assumed responsibility for Germany after 


the defeat of Hitler have so far only expressed a wish to reopen” 
talks on the eventual settlement of the German problem. Their — 


relations have deteriorated to such a degree, however, that 


the mere indication of a change of mood would be welcomed 


as an encouraging symptom. The constructive approach to the 
German problem should finally enable the settlement of the 


fundamental controversial issues which, as a latent cause of © 


the armaments race, constitute a permanent threat to inter- 
national peace and the security of all peoples. 
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For a long time now, that fundamental problem has been 
ever-present in nearly all the economies since the last war, 
regardless of whether they were most developed or most 
backward. In the first, it had been appearing as the problem 
of full employment, and in the second as the problem of 
development. It is that new quality which is claimed to have 
invaded the sphere of the economy, having come from the 
domain of social or political considerations. That new quality 
had become the competent instance for according full prio- 
rity to policies of full employment in developed countries, 
and vice persa, i. e., pari passu, to policies of development 
in under-developed countries. This parity has become so pro- 
nounced that it would be idle to negate it in. theory, and 
especially in practice. 

The need to maintain stability, to combat inflation ond 
the like has often been highlighted as an antithesis, yet it 
was increasingly being realized that the priority of an expan- 
sive economic policy had become complete. It is imteresting 
that such a priority was being specially emphasized and pro- 
claimed in Great Britain five to seven years ago, and that it 
has been least applied, and certainly non-abused, too, during 
the last three years. 

In all these considerations there is a major difficulty. In 


past years the problem has truly appeared as an alternative 


between expansion or stability, and that is how it was dis- 
cussed, too; however, the practical solutions were entirely 


different, namely, it was assumed that stability came with | 
expansion. It would be very difficult to try to investigate | 
now which of the two was older and more important; what | 


is more, such investigation would even be jidle and abortive. 


One could assert with a clearer conscience that just econo-'f 
mic expansion (regardless of whether it was a question of | 
more developed countries or those in process of development) | 
had constituted the foundation for the buildup of a larger) 


and fuller stability. 


This is best, and markedly, apparent from the example | 


of Europe. A large stabilizing programme had started spe- 
cially to manifest itself with the application of the Marshall 
Plan, its basic lines tending toward raising current production. 
That which has lent strength to Western Europe enabling it 
to adopt convertibility without majér difficulties and smoothly 
has been basically and primarily the high volume of its 


i 


Fin’ 


ent production-and its high level of employment. In the 
sé of Western Europe, and equally so in that of a series 
other countries and regions, that which had seemed imposed 
inally, as a desirable, but not welcome necessity perhaps, 
proved a virtue and an advantage. 
This whole complex of problems might be slightly diffe- 
formulated, too, viz., ever since the time of the Great 
Depression of the 1930's, when the unified world market was 
recked, the individual countries have been forced to orien- 
te themselves toward a national policy of full employment 
counter critical movements. Such a policy has become 
_ pronounced particularly under the post-war circumstances and 
has been adopted by every country. Only,it has been called 
ferently in each country and its form has varied, too, 
lect to the specific conditions. In developed countries — 
one wanted to generalize matters — it was simply called 
“policy of full employment, and in undeveloped countries 
a development policy. 


: “Although all this has been productive not only of some, 
‘but considerable results, viewed in national proportions, a 
pronounced, near-critical situation has prevailed on an inter- 
tional scale. Indeed everybody was concerned with his 
wotries and did not heed the rest od the world. Because of 
is, the world market has remained dislocated, there is no 
ovement of capital, and world trade is shifting for itself 
ier well-nigh impossible, ingeniously contrived and most 
fined restrictions. 

All this had been going on also in conditions of tehni- 
1 development and a raising of the level of productive for- 
which last, to be economically utilized, demand a mass 
duction. This, in its turn, calls for a mass market. Here, 
, there reappears a somewhat contradictory result: the 
ational (successful) policies of full employment and deve- 
pment no longer can reconcile themselves with their own 
ow national frames. Various regional and other movements 
appear and processes are taking place which are most 
idely termed economic integration, Under different condi- 
ons, this is assuming various forms and recording a varying 
ess. It seems, though, that the countries of Western Eu- 
have made the most headway. But just the experience 
problem of Western Europe reveal how complicated and 
icate a process is involved. 


Here, it would be fitting to underline that all this 
nounts far more to a process than a policy, that is to say, 
is more the outcome of a factual and even spontaneous 
tion of internal forces and relations than the expression 
a deliberate and prearranged plan or programme. 


In this domain it would be difficult to say — all the 
ferences, statements, announcements, articles and pro- 
nmes notwithstanding — that the movement is other than 
uultant of those internal adjustments which operate inde- 
ndently and where a theoretical approach appears then as 
subsequent factor serving to explain something that has 
ady occurred rather than a previously formulated pro- 
mme. Of course, this quite definitely iis not meant to 
inimize the importance of what has been achieved to date. 
the contrary, this rather indicates the need to pay more 
mtiion to the deeper inner movements which are proceeding 
economies according to their own economic logic. It is 
that very large results have been recorded _in the field of 
tegration, particularly in connection with ‘payments and 
iderably im connection with liberalization of trade for 
le, and yet, judging by everything, the most has been 
complished in a field which did not have any special pro- 
nme. any central organ, any directive force, and in which 
| been proceeded almost discretely, if not anonymously, 
namely, in the field of cartels in Western Europe. 

t has been said im the beginning that this year may be 
ed as crucial, as it were. In the light of these obser- 
ations, one can see that the turning-point lies in whether it 
: possible this year to tend toward such practical forms 


of international, economic relations as would constitute a lo- 


eke gical conclusion from at least two premises (and which, in 


the main ,have been adopted today). First, that every, modern 


economy is manifestly dynamic and expansive by its quality, 


short of which, if it is deprived of that quality, it is not a 


modern economy any more and has to drift into a lagging- 


behind, which also amounts to backwardness in due course. 
Second, that such economies, or, rather, such economic poli- 
cies, no longer can be shut within their national frontiers 
and national markets, but that they must be integrated into 


a wider whole, one as a rule far wider than the regional 
frames which are imposed and set today in the case of some 
integrating movements. 


From these two general premises it is not difficult to 
draw also a special but equally general conclusion: if modern — 
economies necessarily tend to be expansive (full employment 
and expansion of current production in developed countries, 
development and expansion of current production in unde- 
veloped countries), even though that no longer can be pursued 
within a national framework, will it be possible then to 
create the conditions so that such expansive policies — of 
full employment and development — can be implemented and 
ensured on a world and international scale? 


Such is that quite concrete question which should trace 
the way through its resolving so as to provide the answer 
to those numerous special questions and solve the individual 
headaches and riddles which in different countries are de- 
signated in different ways: recession or inflation? Is deve- 
lopment possible accompanied by stability? Or, how is the 
problem of insufficient resources to be solved on a world 
scale? Where is capital to come from? How is unemployment 
to be eliminated or its growth prevented? How -are payments 
to be sanified? How is the question of the world’s financial 


liquidity to be solved? Etc., etc. 

Whereas in past years the problem has been how to solve 
immediate worries inherited from the past, one may now say 
that a large part of such worries has already been solved. 
Which is all to the good, certainly, and mot a little success. 
But just because such numerous problems have been solved, 


because many closed roads have now been-opened to traffic, 


and because some barriers have been removed which had been ~ 
imbedded in the intemational movement of goods and pay- 
ments, just because of that the question now arises of opening 
fresh roads, seeking out fresh methods and realizing fresh 
and different undertakings, upon which depends what the a 
ture of the whole world economy will be like. 


New Current Account 


»THE REVIEW OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS“ HAS 
GOT A NEW CURRENT ACCOUNT AT THE COM- 
MUNAL BANK, IT WILL READ IN FUTURE: 
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The Consumer and the Economic Development | 


Thomas BALOGH 
Professor of the Oxford University 


1. THE WANING SOVEREIGNTY OF THE CONSUMER 


LL NICE economic text books and speeches by the 

heads of imternational banks and agencies begin with 
an appealing reference to that shadowy if convenient concept 
of the average, yet sovereign, consumer. There he stands 
steadfast amongst millions of temptations, surrounded by a 
myriad of goods and’ services from amongst which to choose. 
He is alert but quite determined. He does not look round 
to see what the Jones's do: his tastes are all his own. He 
knows his own mind and is not influenced by anyone or 
anything. The only thing he looks at are prices and he is 
an expert buyer with a quivering knowledge of the least little 
advantage’ to be squeezed from every deal. He reacts instantly 
and intensely even to their smallest alteration. His buying 
rules the economic system sovereignly. Through the elastic 
sway of his favours, new firms spring into being and old ones 
ate instantly eliminated. In this way, what he wants is pro- 
duced when he wants it and as he wants it. A perfect balance 
Teigns. 

This concept of the sovereign buyer and his needs and 
satisfactions is not in fact a very old one. It had no place 
in the commonsense system of the great English Classics. It 
has been developed simultaneously in Switzerland, Austria and 
England as late as the early 1870's. Its simultaneous birth in 
three widely . dispersed areas can probably be attributed to 
the fact that the classical theory based on labour value was 
leading more and more to unfavourable conclusions about the 
character and prospects of capitalism. An urgent need was felt 
for new reassurance and mental justification. Mill, the greatest 
exponent of the classical doctrine, was turing towards Social- 
ism, and Marx used the orthodox Ricardian system to prove 
_ to his own and his disciples satisfaction the fact that workers 
were deprived by capitalist eee of their right to the 
values they alone created. 

The new doctrine contained an.element both of optimism 
and moral, justification of the existing state of affairs. It 
showed clearly that with the growth of stock of capital at 
hand the share of labour in the total national income would 
tend to increase and that everyone got meither more nor less 
_than exactly what he deserved by his contribution to the 
creation of wealth. Demand and supply was equated at pre- 
cisely the level where utility would be maximised and the 
interaction of prices would see that no-one could be better 


off without making someone worse off. 


This theory of perfect interaction was unreal already 
at the moment of its creation. On the one hand it was clear 
_ that it could not defend the private ownership of capital or 
_ land; on the other, it was equally clear that consumers did not 
behave in the way it was assumed. Consumption. was not, as 


it may have been in earlier periods, the expression of needs 


and tastes of the individual. There was a conspicuous com- 
petitive element in it which, as the career of Lord Duveen, 
the most successful art dealer of his time showed, could be 
"stimulated and played upon to make profit for others. This 
was clearly recognised by the only wholly American sociolo- 
gical economist, Veblen, in his theory of the leisured class 
and consciously by those writers, early in the 19th century, 
who defended the existence of disproportionate accumulation 
of wealth by reference to the employment it created and in- 
come it assured to the workers, 


expanding far less vigorously than the productive capacity | 


chink in his armour built up against the blandishments of the 


_veniently or possibly be satisfied within the framework of the 


, 


2. ARTIFICIAL NEEDS AND SOCIAL BALANCE 


S INCOME increased, both these artificial elements | 

become more patently demonstrable. Not only did in- } 
come become less essential, but the immense importance of | 
maintainig spending as a means of retaining stability im thie 
system increased. The under-consumption theories of capitalist 
crises as well as the growing fears of a running down of the 
system and of permanent stagnation, derived from this idea. — 
Tre Keynesian school which opted for equality in order to 
diminish savings and pleaded for State action to offset them 
by investment or State loan expenditure was the first scien- 
tific expression of this trend of thought. 
~ Professor Galbraith in a recent publication The Affluent | 
Society“, with his usual brilliance has carried the argument a | 
stage funther. Hel followed to its logical conclusion the 
critique of the American economic system and pointed to the 
struggle between producers, growing more and more desperate, 
to keep the machine moving by creating needs as demand was | 


available to meet it. The fickleness of the consumer grows as 
income and consumption expand and the effort of interesting 
him has to be pursued with relentless ferocity. The most mo- 
dern methods of psychology are used in order to discover a 


advertiser. Ill-success means lapse from full employment, col- 
lapse of profits and the diminution of the prestige and power 
of the firms and managers depending on the successful sales 
of products. 

This obsession with production, this furious dcive for a 
continued increase in productivity becomes increasingly absurd. 
As the intimate connection between real needs and produc- 
tion weakens it is no longer legitimate -to accept all commo- 
ditties as equally urgently needed. We must look in detail into 
the mechanism which determines the composition of produc- 
tion and the way of its functioning. References to the ,,avera- 
ge“ consumer's sovereignty or to the ,,comsistency of his 
choices“ as the final determinant of our productive effort has 
become absurd in the present situation. In Galbraith’s opinion, 
the neo-classical analysis based on scarcity and want must 
in present conditions give the wrong answers: 


»Keynes did not foresee that the rapid expansion 
in output which was implicit in his ideas would soon 
bring us to the time when not total output but its com- | 
position would become the critical matter. Had he 
survived, he would no doubt have been perturbed by 
the tendency of his followers to concentrate their policy 
on the single goal of increased output. He did not lack 
discrimination. But his followers or some of them will 
almost certainly continue to protect the Keynesian 
system, with its concentration aggregate demand and 
output, from ideas which Keynes might have been 
disposed to urge. Such is the fate of anyone who be- 
comes a part of the conventional wisdom.“ 


Nor is this all. The preoccupation with production means 
the abandonment of a balanced approach to society and its 
requirements. It prevents the setting aside sufficient resources 
for those basic needs of the community which cannot con-| 


market system. Production capacity is preemptied for the sa- 
tisfaction of artificially created wants, The mad rush after pro- 


1 even sae os datety" oe ae ae ecb taxation 
for defence is resented and loan expenditure is regarded as 
ruinous. It destroys amenity because the competitive urge 
planning, tural preservation, the creation of a cultural environ- 
ment — all these go by the board. They do mot yield ever 
creasing saleable production and thus they are neglected. At 
the same time, the affluence of society produces a fundamen- 
| tal change in politics and weakens the chance of resolving 
these basic problems. The great issues rallying the progressive 
» parties, inequality and insecurity, lose their appeal. Left and 
"Right are confronted and meanced by the same problems — 
‘inflation and the assurance of price stability without having 
| to cause mass-unemployment. 

r 
3. THE CONSUMER AND THE MANAGER 
ERE THEN is a revolutionary analysis of the contem- 
3 porary economic scene, which Professor Galbraith res- 
| tricts to the United States and those countries which have 
_ paradoxically been afflicted with affluence leading to growing. 
t to satisfaction but to, unbalance and unhappiness. That 
these problems are vitally important, and not merely for capi- 
taliist societies based on private property and private profit is 
obvious. Once the elementary needs of a community are sa- 
tisfied they will bother the managers in a socialist state too. 
There too members of the most powerfull class in society, the 
gers of the great State-owned trusts, will be confronted 
ae choice of diminished status for themselves or increased 
ve for increased demand for the products for which they are 


ponsible. 


We are yet to see whether once that stage will have been 
F reached in Russia — and it ‘may not be so very far ahead — 
the same mistakes will not be committed there, as have been 
| committed in America. And the problem could only be resol- 
Need by resolute central planning, by purposive shifts in em- 
“ployment meeting the consequences of the saturation of de- 
pend It is by no means certain that responsible central eco- 

ic control, through the government, will be able to deflect 
é imcneasing productivity into the channels which have been 
telligently and publicly discussed and decided upon by the 
esentatives of the community, and not by the interaction 
ween the needs of the manager of any given industry and 
| the swaying abouts of a gullible public. The most fascinating 
_ Problems will arise, all as yet undiscussed and probably un- 
ese of how to hes an imerease in leisure, an increase 


But even if this particular problem may arise in a simi- 
form under Socialism, as it arises under private enterprise, 
e are basic institutional differences which render its solu- 
far mone possible (though by no means necessarily more 
probable) than in an individualist free“ enterprise system. 

st of these is that in a Socialist economy or in the public 
of a mixed economy, all enterprises are interconnected 
common collective ownership, and the shrinkage of any one 
be deliberately controlled and the personnel promoted 
ay into expanding sectors. As there are no shareholders, 
tather the ,shareholder“, the State, owns a great many sec- 
ors both expanding and contracting, no single vested property 

est will hurt and need not, therefore, desperately protect 
. But if the managers consider themselves dependent on 
success of the particular publicly owned industry in which 
y work, they will be under very similar temptation to 
long their prosperity by reverting to the advertising game. 
ese temptations need even im a Socialist State early and 
cefull checking. 


‘While the drive for greater production is absurd, in its 
American form it cannot be explained merely as a conse- 

ence of an out-dated economic theory, however important 
nat may be as a rationalisation. The true reason is that pro- 
ion is govemmed by profits and not by needs. So long, the- 


refore, as profits do not depend on the satisfaction of needs — ee 
but on sales, however contrived, the drive for higher produc- | 
tion will also continue. This as we argued may happen even 


. _in a Socialist country, but it will necessarily happen anywhere 
_ where the whole productive machine is privately owned, frag- 


mented and where the survival depends on profit, Though 
large corporations may become increasingly powerful and their — 

imterests might become diversified (General Motors is no longer 
merely an automobile factory but has branched out into all 


sorts of other enterprises, as is the case with the similar 


British corporations), nevertheless it is hardly likely that their — 
interest will be as widespread as to be able to disregard a 
decline in a large of their activity and set off the losses 
against the increases of income in other fields. 


4. PUBLIC OWNERSHIP AND BALANCE IN CONSUMPTION. — 


P UBLIC ownership would, to a considerable extent but 
by no means wholly, eliminate motive for pushing 
production for its own sake. It would have another and 
hardly less important effect. One of the increasingly awkward 
problems of a private enterprise — individualistic system — 
and not merely in America but in all other countries, poor 
or rich — is the growing (and cleverly stimulated) resentment 


of taxation by an increasing proportion of people. This means 


that collective needs canmot be satisfied as they depend on 
taxation. But collective needs for education, for town planning, ~ 
tural preservation are of increasing importance in an expand- 
ing cultural environment. And this expansion is vital to meet 
the challenge of the Communist countries where collective 
needs can be met by the profits of State enterprise or the 
manipulation of prices. : 

When Professor Galbraith hopes that he can eliminate 
this particular obstacle in the way of social balance in a 
free enterprise democratic system by relying on an increase 
in indirect taxes, he merely shows himself under the influence 
of his American environment, in which agitation has been 
directed almost exclusively against direct taxation, because it 
falls upon the rich, who control the press and other means 
of mass communication, and because indirect taxes play a 
relatively minor role in federal finance. But we have seen 
in countries where a greater proportion of the revenue is 
obtained through indirect taxation, that large corporations 
wishing to push their own product, inflame their customers 
against government policy by indicating how much the tax is 
in total price, and encouraging the consumer ,to write to — 
his Congressman“, i. e. to put pressure on the government to 
cut. the indirect tax. Even general sales taxes have not been — 
exempt from this agitation. 


The impasse of obtaining means for collective consump- 
tion without taxation could only be achieved if the public 
sector becomes large enough and is prosperous enough to be 
able to shoulder an increasing part of the finance of what 
might be called amenity investments, while at the same time 
meeting its own needs of maintenance and expansion. I shall 
not, in this context, analyse those further difficulties into 
which Professor Galbraith involved himself as a result of his 
desire to find a solution within the framework of an entirely 
free enterprise system. To me it is clear that balanced progress _ 
and stability cannot be achieved without conscious direct 
controls, and especially without a conscious income distribu- 
tion policy and a considerable extension of the public sector. 


5. DEVELOPMENT AND ,,FREE“ CHOICE FOR THE 
CONSUMER 


N OR AM I satisfied with that part of Professor Galbraith’s 
analysis which restricts the operation of his analysis to 
affluent societies, leaving the orthodox theory operative in the 
underdeveloped areas. In my opinion the orthodox theory of con- 
sumer demand is even less applicable to poor but quickly de- 
veloping countries than in affluent societies. It is inapplicable 


because neither needs nor tastes can be assumed as given”. 
_ The concentration on the consumers’ sovereignty is no less 
_-- but more irrelevant in that situation than in an affluent so- 
- ciety. Indeed it is in a poor but rapidly progressing society 
that the classical tenets least apply. The problem of the social 
cost of change can be disregarded in such a society at much 
greater risk than in a rich and integrated economy. Obsession 
with ,freedom for market forces“ would cause for greater 
_ distortion and far greater waste of effort, with far more 
_ ferociously unjust consequences than in a rich country. Indced 
it might well imperil the whole development programme. After 
all, in these countries development is superimposed on a mainly 
- feudal system of land tenure and agriculture, in which the 
discrepancy between the wealthy and the poor is far more 
- enormous, and where the conspicuous consumption of the 
former means an immediate impact on and weakening of the 
balance of payments, as the luxury goods which confer most 
prestige and which ate most in demand by the rich need to 
be imported. 


Some people, like my friend Mr. Kaldor, thought that all 
this could be remedied by fiscal measures, and by a compli- 
~ cated system of progressive taxation without direct controls. 
I was always sceptical about this attitude. I was sceptical 
partly because of the disproportionate need for and absorption 
of scarce skilled administrative manpower on the purely 
negative task to enforce the tax laws and to stop the increased 
tendency to evasion consequent to the increase in taxation. 
Such skilled manpower ought to be concentrated on the more 
positive measures of economic expansion. I was also sceptical 
because of the severe disincentive effect if these luxury goods 
are taxed, and not entirely prohibited, which is implicit with 
pervasive high taxation. I think it is easier to force people 
to save and invest if they cannot spend than if they are 
taxed. My fears have, I think, been justified in the case of 
India. 
 I-still feed that unnecessary social exacerbation could be 
_ eliminated, imitative competitive spending, absorbing scarce 
resources could be prevented if the import, and the produc- 
tion at home of certain luxury consumer goods, especially du- 
tables, were altogether prohibited. If conspicuous consumption 
exhausts itself in domestic service — and consumer goods pro- 
duced by handicraft workers whose production cannot be 
exported and who are no better suited for employment in 
__ public works or in newly created industries than people wholly 
_ unemployed — it could be regarded as innocuous. It is true in 
_ strict logic that the higher level of the cousumption of these 
artisans and domestic servants who do not contribute to in- 
_yestment than what they would afford if they were unemployed, 
_ detracts from total investment capacity .But strict logic might 
not be good sense. It might well be the case that the incentive 
effect of the larger consumption of the managerial class thus 
__-—permitted might give a greater lift to production and invest- 
.. ment through increased efficiency than is the limiting effect 
| of the consequential absorption of scarce food and clothing. 
Social psyhology might demand concessions. An attempt at 
_ too rigorous a scaling down of the consumption of everybody 
- might not in the end yield positive results. Even if one held 
that imcentives which imply a direct increase of imports might 
be considered as unpermissible, one might legitimately concede 
_ that the drive towards equality in domestic consumption might 
- go too far. 


6. THE CONSUMER AND PRODUCTION TECHNIQUES 


ibate bays IS a second, and perhaps equally important reason 
si for a poorer country in the middle of rapid develop- 
- ment to control the pattern of imports and especially produc- 
tion for consumption. Tastes in these circumstances change 
quickly and income and production might be expected to 
expand rapidly. The free sway of privately stimulated choice 
would therefore bring about the premature introduction of 
new consumer industries, on too small a scale with the wrong 


nationally competitive, might be, if mot impossible, extremely 
. difficult. Under these conditions the country might be con- 


_demned for a long period to having the wrong sized industry, 


- to the oligopolistic co-existence of a number of wrongly 
sized units all far too ineffectual to be able to export. 


| If, on the contrary. the establishment of industries were : 
to be arranged consciously at a point when the scale of — 
production to be started would be more or less in harmony | 


with the higher productivity which is eventually aimed at, the 


industrial competitive power of a poorer country might be — 
revolutionised within a short period. It was fortunate from ~ 
this point of view that the textile industries, the first to be © 


established in underdeveloped areas, have a relatively small 


optimum size: otherwise Japan and India might not have been — 


able to compete on the basis of even low, indeed starvation 


ment of more productive larger units, which would be inter-— 


wages. This, unfortunately is mot the case in the industries — 


of the future, heavy engineering, steel, electrical industry etc. 
The fact that the Chinese automobile works, established by 
the Russians, are on a vastly higher scale than those in 
India, is as ominous from the point of view of eventual com- 
petitive power, as the great leap forward of Chinese agri- 
culture ,which has been accomplished by the tremendous 
compulsory effort at co-operative investment. Quick achievement 


depends upon a careful deliberate planning of new products, } 


instead of leaving their introduction to the haphazard effects 


on consumers demand of foreign examples or advertisements. — 


7. INVESTMENT WITHOUT INCREASED CONSUMPTION 


gle but perhaps the most important, in the absence | f 


of direct controls, reliance on the market will render 
the direct mobilisation of resources impracticable. The large 
rural and even urban sector of the community, that has been 
and still is suffering from unemployment or under-employment, 
always contained for poor countries a tantalising potentia- 
lity for expansion. Yet their mobilisation for investment pur- 
poses was prevented by two seemingly insuperable obstacles. 
The increase in employment, consequent to additional invest- 
ment increased the consumption, both of the newly employed 
and their families. The newly employed had to be paid, and 
the family which hitherto maintained him, did not release 
the food but also increased it consumption. Nor could an in- 


crease in wages of the already employed be prevented. Mo- | 


teover the increase in total consumption area turned the 
terms of trade in favour of the peasants and thus further 
increased his consumption. This in its turn limited deliveries 
to the towns by the rural areas. This further accelerated 
price increases and wage demands. The consequential cumu- 
lative inflationary process necessarily endangered the invest- 
ment process, because the increasing consumption prematu- 
tely pre-emptied the scarcity and scarce resounces available. 

An additional reason for the lack of success in giving 
employment and using the under-employed resources of the 
pocrer areas was that all underdeveloped areas took pride in 
imitating highly mechanised Western methods and were una- 


ble, or unwilling, to use labour intensive methods to achieve | q 


the same purpose. The Indian Five Year Plan, despite iis 
well conceived efforts to expand and use cottage industries 


could not provide sufficient employment to absorb even the! ii 
increasing population. It could not handle this basis problem) # 
the Chinese, with their) }% 
totalitarian policy, were successful both im increasing employ- ; 


of rural mobilisation. In contrast, 


ment and also in increasing output. Once the vicious circle 
of poverty, lack of investment, lack of increasing income, is 
broken, an ever increasing torrent of production opens up. 
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qt EETIN “AND THE CONCEPTION 
O THE INDIAN” FIVE YEAR, PLANS — 


T OTHING vindicates Mr. Nebni's prophetic Breical 
genius more fully than his insistence in the Second 
Year Plan on rural development and rapid industriali- 
tion despite the obvious risks that had to be taken. As 
the tremendous effort and achievement of the Chinese Com- 
unists shows, if the democratic system is to be preserved, 
Indian development needs to be speeded up. If the West is 
really sincere in its professions of belief im democracy and 
‘oluntary effort then it must put at India’s disposal a largely 
increased foreign help. This could effectively take the place 
f the web of totalitarian compulsion, which enables primi- 
ie techniques to achieve extraordinary results without much 
initial increase in current consumption. 

The Indian Development Plan, far from boing too ambi- 
ious — as it has been described im the admonitory speeches 
£ the representatives of the richest countries of the world 
in New Delhi — is, if anything, too small for the political 
requirements of the day, and so are the plans of most Afro- 
Asian underdeveloped areas. What is needed is not a cut 
but an imcrease, and hence a more than proportional increa- 
se in foreign aid. If we take into account that by forgoing 
of the exasperating yearly fashion-change in American cars, 

e U. S. could release sufficient resources to double Indian 
fiscal productive investment, if we reflect that he U. S. by 
decreasing her unemployment by one per cent only could in- 
crease Indian investment several times over, one really is 
forced to doubt in the sanity of the policy-making of the 
Western World. 


SELF-HELP 


HAT WE learn from the reconsideration of the pseudo 
scientific theories of the consumers sovereignty, is 
at the underdeveloped areas, in their tum, must do eve- 


Comments 


Dea of statistical data mainly serves for scientific 
“purposes, but it may also be pressed into the service of 
topaganda and mis-information of the public. Statistics and 
Statistical analyses can be made into a general-purpose in- 
Strument. 


One is unavoidably reminded of that in reading .,Prav- 
“article entitled What the Facts Tell“. However, the 
ose of the present is not to engage in a controversy 
»Pravda“, but to indicate another ,more serious and mo- 
ell-meaning, analysis of the development of the Yugoslav 
economy in recent years. It appears in recent issue of the 
onomic Bulletin for Europe” (Vol. 10, No. 3), which is 
lished by the Secretariat of the UN Economic Commis- 
m for Europe. The analysis occurs in an article entitled 
onomic Planning and Management in Yugoslavia“ and is 
ded to explain the new economic system in our country 
id review its results to date. 


hide “to to. aoe “ease in ek to be able to ae 


a “ments of the Communist countries. Imports and production: 
» must be rationally, and directly controlled. 
concentration in their investment plans in the case of highly 


elaborate machinery must be abandoned. There are some — 


tastes for which high powered modern labour saving machines 
ane essential, but as the Chinese example shows, immense 
results can be obtained iin most fields by the mobilisation of 
under-employed rural manpower, without 
equipment. 


In a democratic country even to contemplate such a task 
a tremendous. and conscious educative effort is the most im- 
perative condition; only enlightenment and the conviction 


much capital — 


that long run interest of all demands sacrifices by all would : 


be able to obtain on a voluntary basis what in China is or- 


ganised collectively. In the Community Development pro- 


gramme India has been a path-breaker. This, and the agri- 


cultural extension services must be vastly reinforced. 


Finally, powerful imcentives must be given to assure that 
the organisation of co-operatives in the rural areas is rapidly 


extended and so prevent the scattered landownership from 


impeding the introduction of decisively improved (but not 
necessarily capital intensive) agricultural techniques. 


which will voluntarily be accepted, proviided a lead is given. 
Mere compulsion will not work as the Russian failure to 
increase agricultural production has demonstrated. Subsidies 


and taxes in appropriate doses might smooth the way for a 


really intense campaign to be successful. Above all, however, 
both the rich and the poor countries of the non-Communist 
world must realise the terrible urgency of the problem of 


rapid transformation of present production into modern agri- 
culture and the establishment of modern industry if convul- 
sions and a possible catastrophe is to be avoided. 


Comparisons 
— A TENDENTIOUS ARTICLE AND AN OBJECTIVE STATISTICS — 


M. VALNISANIN 


It is not surprising that that, we may say, neutral ana- 
lysis of Yugoslav economic development in the last years 
atrives at entirely different conclusions, simply it did not 
start with a preconceived aim to prove an a priori, and 
»from above“, established thesis by a convenient selection 
of figures or without any figures at all. The thesis, namely, 
that Yugoslavia is stagnating economically, or even regressing 


thanks to the fact that she had isolated herself from the 


,camp“, doing so ,on her own”. 

However, before going into the results arrived at by the 
above mentioned study, it is pertinent to deal briefly with 
certain premises of a more general character which the 
»Pravda “article in question also touches upon. : 

In the main, it is a matter of method. Reputedly, ,,Prav- 
da“ employs the comparative method, for it says this: The 
comparative method represents one of the most acceptable 
methods in economic science“. It is very questionable, though, 
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In this — 
respect the Egyptian example shows that much can be done 


_ without violent totalitarian methods, the efforts and achieve- 


The exclusive 


¢ 


whether justice can be done to that method by putting forth 


merely a few most general statements, which can be believed 
only by those who must do so or those lacking other elements 
for a comparison. The development of our industry in relation 
to the industries of ,some socialist countries“ rates a half 
of a typewritten page. In percentages, as usual, and, mainly 
in favour, of Bulgaria. Regardless of the erection of a series 
of industrial enterprises, Yugoslavia has not managed) to rise 
to the level of an industrially developed country“, says 
»Pravda“, as if hinting that that is what Bulgaria has ma- 
naged to do. 

It seems comprehensible why the ,comparative method“ 
has rated so little space in the article in relation to indu- 
stry. First, because a real and more minute application of the 
comparative method would have revealed also many facts mi- 
litating against that preconceived thesis, and second, because 
a consistent application of the comperative, method would 
tun counter to the written an unwritten laws in the coun- 
tries with which our country is compared and which laws 
bar the publication of data (other than those offered in the the- 
matic speeches of the leaders). 


Yugoslav agriculture, of course, is accorded the most 
space in the article, with merely a few figures being cited 
from the neighbouring countries. Here, the magician-analysts 
have found a ground on which they could exercice their skill 
at pleasure. The difficulties in our agriculture are ascribed 
neither to war devastation, nor to the economic blockade, 
_ nor to poor harvests, nor the stepped-up industrial develop- 
ment — even though it is a familiar phenomenon that a 
stepped-up industrial development is accompanied everywhere 

in the world by a lagging in agriculture — but solely to our 
specific path“ into socialism. According to the ,,comparati- 
ve method“ of the article’s author, everything is black on the 
Yugoslav side and everything white and problem-free on the 
other side. 

: There is a forum for comparative studies, economic and 
non-economic. It is the forum of the United Nations and 
their subsidiary organs with their statistical, and analytical 
services. Those studies mainly serve a better acquaintance- 
ship with peoples and, therefore, their drawing together; and, 
as far as is known, their objectivity has not been questioned 
more seriously thus far. The mere fact that their studies and 
analyses are cited in the discussions in different UN forums 
; endows them with a high authority and full impartiality and 
they may be said to possess a comparative character in full 
measure. In the full measure feasible, of course, depending 
on whether all the countries have the necessary statistics 
available, or on whether they are prepared to make them 
available. The countries of the ,,camp“ cannot pride them- 
selves specially in that re-respect. Mamy comparative studies 
of the United Nations are incomplete just because the data 
necessary for those countries are lacking for many important 
items. | 

That provides a considerable explanation why the com- 
parative method from ,Pravda’s“ article is anything but a 
real comparative analysis. In its study ,International Trade 
in 1956“, the Secretariat of GATT had included our country 


with eight ,semi-industrialized countries“, adding at the same 
time, in a footnote: ,Since there are only incomplete data 
on production in U. S. S..R., Eastern and Continental 
China, it has been impossible to take account of those coun-— 
“tries in establishing industrial activities in the non-industrial 
field“. This shows that Yugoslavia’s efforts in the domain 


of industrialization have borne fruit, after all, earning her 
classification with semi-industrialized countries. No thinking — 


“person, aware of all the necessary preconditions, will expect 


Yugoslavia to be classified with highly-industrialized coun- 
tries now already, as the ,analysts® od ,Pravda“ are re- 
marking with malice, however. Bulgaria, to whom they appear 
anxious to attribute such a quality, is entirely missing from 


the cited classification. 


We propose to show how matters stand with Yugoslav 
economic development according to the above mentioned ECE 
publication. The last commands an added significance in that 
it mainly tabulates the results of the new economic system, 
of our ,specific path* which it is the task of ,,Pravda’s 
,analysts” to represent as darkly as possible (the period 


' 1952-57). That the Yugoslav economy is neither regressing 


nor stagnating is shown by the following two tabulations from 
the ECE Bulletin: 


Agricultural Production 


Commodity Unit 1952 1955 1957 
Wheat 1000 tons 1,680 2,430 3,100 
Maize $ 1,470 3,900 5,660 
Sugar beet # 512 1,380 2,031 
Meat = 303 433 449 
Lard s 65 118 131 
Milk Mil. litres 1,464 1,861 2,309 


Eggs Million. 902 1,260 1,509 


Index of Economic Development 


(Index 1952 = 100) 
1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 


Gross national product 119 124". 135) a40F 72 


Industrial production 110°. 126. 147. 161 90 
Production per worker LOG 1065 1003 113) 8 
Gross investments ee — _ — 156 200 

Of which: Fixed capital 15) 120558124 sow eee 
Personal consumption 102) 110)» A485" S120. 140 
Per capita consumption LOL, (9107 pehl3a. 114 pt39 


Exports 92° 115, 140% 141-49 166 
Imports’ 109 95 2 T1527 wr Des 


Of course, the above tabulations demand more detailed |)} 
commenting, which, however, cannot be done here for con- |/} 
siderations of space. : 


At all events, a mere glance at those tabulations suf- | | 


_ fices to show perfectly convincingly — to those, of course, 


who are well-meaning and who value truth — that ,,Pravda’'s* 
-yinformation“ about stagnation of Yugoslav economy provides . 
a school example of malicious misinformation of the public. | 


,International Trade in 1956%, Geneva, Jume 
D957 5 Po. Ld i 
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a ckecs aie teas Shas i saa 


MONG the numerous manifestations accompanying the 
rapid economic development and industrialization which 
chazacterize the post-war development of Yugoslavia are im- 
portant changes in the socio-economic structure of the popula- 
tion. Although change in the structure of the population is not 
an aim in itself, for it is devoping within the frame of the 
"entire economic and social transformation which Yugoslavia 
has been undergoing since the Revolution, its consequences 
‘are far-reaching and manifold. By the transferring of masses 
f population from agriculture to the non-agricultural sector 
md by creating practical conditions for quicker urbanization, 
the recent development of economy has changed to a great 
extent the previous agrarian and rural characteristics of the 
_ population, giving to it more and more an industrial and ur- 
ban aspect. This process has not only a national economic and 
general significance; at the same time it makes possible the 
_ improvement of the living conditions of the population which, 
e thanks to the increase in the productivity of labour in manu- 
' facturing and other industries, is now able to satisfy to a 
ve - fuller extent its growing needs. Parallel with this, more and 
_ more favourable conditions are being created) for the educa- 
fs of the population, for the meeting of various cultural 
| needs, for the improvement of the system of health protec- 
‘tion, for the expansion of the system of social security, etc. 
All this strengthens the elements of the general process of 
_ socialism, both in economy and among the population, as well 
as in resettlement and in the familly. 


. Change in the economic structure of the population is by 
_ its nature a long and slow process. This process can be ac- 
od y it fatale under conditions of ae industriali- 


r bie economic structure of the ee which we may Ric. 
q et as a Pte ae into cee and 2k Sa Al 


~ post-war ane tee As apocsed ms “ile Aa Mereen "6 
' two World Wars, when the economy of Yugoslavia was first 
~ of all in a state of a modest advancement, and after that, 
} - during the economic crisis, in a state of stagnation, the post- 
ee war development has led up to great and fundamental changes 
im the economic structure of the population. 


Agricultural and Nonagricultural Population 


(in thousands) 
Fed =) "a 
u rom 
eg 4 2 a eee 
5 3§ 5S wes 
§ Ss BE 865 
fe bo, 
3 3 a Ba Pere ee a 
o 
~ Ee eee ee oe 
1921 12,545 9,885 2,660 21,2 
1931 14,534 11,132 3,401 23,4 
1938 16,657 12,027 4,030 257k 
1948 15,842 10,696 5,196 32,8 
; 1953 16,999 10,352 6,647 39,1 
1957 18.005 10,101 7,904 43,9 
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Changes in the Socio- Economic Structure of the FPRY 


Milos MACURA 
Vice Director of the Federal Institute for Statistics 


The changes in the economic structure of the population 
are reflected especially in the following: the number of the 
non-agricultural population has been doubled during the post- 
wat period, i. ., it was greater in 1957 by nearly 4 million 
than it was in 1938. At the same time the number of the 
agricultural population has been reduced by nearly 2 million 
and, which is particularly significant, the constant increase 
in the absolute number of agricultural population has been in-. 
terrupted, this constant increase having been a characteristic 
feature of the development of the population and economy of 
Yugoslavia up to the present time. This new tendency has a 
special importance in agriculture because, thanks to it, a: 
cultural overpopulation which, because of lack of quicker im- 
dustrialization had been continuously growing in the past, 
has started slowly to decrease. The change which has taken 


place in this respect has had far-reaching consequences, be- 
cause it has led to a turning-point in the formation of the 
agrarian and nonagrarian population, and has also opened the - 
way to a further continuous reduction in the agricultural po- 
pulation. On account of this a considerably quicker growth 
of the nonagricultural population has taken place: while the 
relative increase in this population during 17 pre-war years 
was only 3.90%/o, during the 12 post-war years it has increas- 
ed by 18.80/o (or by 1.5/0 per annum on the average). Of 
course such a rapid change in the economic structure of the 
population has had certain unfavourable aspects. One of the 
most serious of these is the considerable increase in the num- 
ber of the population who depend upon various non-economic 
activities, the increase in the number of pensioners, and so on. 

Naturally, the development has not been able to create 
in the economic structure of the population those proportions 
which appear in the populations of developed countries. A 
twelve-year period is too short a one for such a purpose, for 


economy, like population, cannot be fundamentally changed 


within such a short time. For these reasons the economic 
structure of the population of Yugoslavia, in which the agri- 
cultural population accounts for 56.1°/o, is considerably less — 
favourable than that of the population of highly industrialized 
countries. But the changes which have taken place up till now 
constitute an important achievement and represent a sound — 
basis for future changes in the structure of the population. — 
The rapid change in the economic structure of the po- 
pulation should be ascribed to employment in industry and in 
other activities which had had a direct influence on the re- 


duction of the number of people working in agriculture. 


‘Employment in the various services, especially in education, 


health and the public services, has also grown and had an in- 
fluence on reducing the agricultural labour force, but the deci- 
sive role in the change in the structure of the population is 
played by increased employment in economy. 


Movement of Employment in Economy 
. Gn thousands) 


Number of 


Average’ Index. 
Year employed annual growth 1945=100 
1945 416 * = 100 
1948 i Dea B 318 330 
1949 1,798 426 430 
1952 1,566 —77 aE) 
1953 AS de 12 380 
1957 2,036 115 489 


The imcrease in the mumber of employed in the non- 
agricultural sector of economy by nearly five times in the 
course of twelve years is a high one, even taking, into conside- 
“tation that in 1945, at the end of the war, the economy was 
badly damaged, while employment was reduced to a mini- 
‘mum. The sudden increase in employment during the first 
year after the liberation of the country can be explained, on 
the one hand, by the rapid reconstruction of the economy and 
the putting into operation of the reconstructed plants and, on 
- the other, by the need of doing much of the work by physical 
labour, owing to lack of mechanization (in construction, min- 
ing, forestry, transportation and so on). This situation pre- 
vailed for a number of years, especially during the time of 
the carrying out of big projects for industry, as result of 
which employment grew at a somewhat faster pace than pro- 
_ duction. During the years of the economic blockade which 
was imposed by the East European countries after the passing 
of the Cominform Resolution in 1948, economic activity and 
employment declined, the result of which was a slowing 
' * down in the change of the structure of the population. Mean- 
while, the fresh increase in employment, which started after 
1953 im connection with the increase in the activity of all 
economic branches, led to the progressive changing in the 
structure of the population at a faster rate. 


A fuller idea of the tempo of change iin the structure of 


the labour force in Yugoslavia, with which changes in the 
_ structure of the population are coupled, can be obtained from 
the following comparisons: in order to reduce the labour force 

employed in agriculture from 75°/o to 43°%/o, France needed 

over 110 years (approximately from 1815 to 1910); the United 
_ States of America covered the same road in about 75 years 
(approximately from 1815 to 1890), while it took the Soviet 
- Union only 43 years (from 1913 to 1956). Yugoslavia will, 
meanwhile, need’ 35 to 40 years to achieve the same results 
__ (from 1941 to somewhere about 1976). 


The change in the structure of the population in Yugo- 
‘slavia has not been limited to the economic sphere only: pa- 
rallel with the building up of a socialist economy changes in 
- the social structure of the population have been taking place. 
During the years immediately after the end of the war, in 
the course of confiscation, nationalization and agrarian reform, 
- the bourgeoisie was destroyed in the socio-economic and 
- political sense. With the creation of large enterprises and the 
- increase of their relative participation in economy, the small 
producer lost in importance, although he still plays a certain 
‘role in urban activities, as well as in agriculture. Various 


between cooperatives and private producers in agriculture, are 
also changing the socio-economic relations in this section of 
our population. But the decisive role in this development has 
_ been played by the socialist sector, the development of which 
_ provides ever greater opportumities for employment, so that 
it expands more and more the new socialist relations among 
people. According to the 1948 census, there were 3,4 million 
persons (or about 22%/o of the population) whose subsistence 
came from socialist’ economy (excluding cooperatives) and 
public services. Five years later this number of population rose 

~~ to 5,4 million (or 31°/o of the total number of the population). 
During those five years alone, in the course of which the 


forms of work cooperatives in these activities, and cooperation 


Bee’ in ne structure of the Saeed wae" slowed dist 
because of the economic blockade, the number of the population — 


living by work in the socialist sector increased by about 60°%/o. 


This process is developing at a more and more intensive rate, 
so that the Yugoslav society, also in the social characteristics — 


of its population, is assuming an ever greater socialist and 


industrial form. The relative role and significance of the work- 
ing class are growing very quickly in this way too, comple- 
menting those socialist characteristics of our society which 
derive from the character of the authority, from social owner- 
ship of the means of production, from workers’ self-manage- 
ment, from the system of communes, and from other important 
institutions of our socio-economic order. 


The Urbanization of the population has not developed so 
rapidly as the change in its economic and social structure. 
On the whole, it has been greatly retarded, so that even 
today Yugoslavia is one of the least urbanized countries of 
Europe. 


Percentage of Population Living in 241 Urban Settlements 


Percentage of 
Year urban population 
1921 16,6 
1931 1755. 
1948 19,8 
1953 21,9 
1957 25,0 


The Urban population has grown during the post-war 
years at a relatively quicker rate than during the period bet- 
ween the two World Wars. The average annual growth of 
city population amounted between 1921 and 1931 to 196.000 
persons, while between 1948 and 1953 it amounted to 231.000. 
In addition to this, owing to the decentralization of industry, 
many of the smaller settlements have changed their previous 
rural character, acquiring more and more urban attributes. 
About 7—8°/o of the population still live in these settlements, 
so that it may be said that nearly one-third of the population 
has been urbanized: 


The consequences of the slower tempo of urbanization 
are reflected in the fact that a considerable number of the 
non-agricultural population live im rural settlements. This 
creates a range of forms of relationship of the population 
with agriculture and with the countryside and non-agricultural 
activities, as well as various forms of connections between the 
former farmer, who is now a city worker, and the farm. This 
manifestation which is of an expressly transitory character, 
has been stimulated by the fact that the building of dwelling- 
quarters hias lagged behind the development of industry, be- 
cause during many years it was necessary to set aside conside- 
table funds for the latter purpose. However, since the building 
of dwelling quarters and development of cities has been given 
greater attention in the Plan of Economic Development of 
Yugoslavia ‘for the 1957—1961 period, it may be expected 
that in the future urbanization will develop in fuller accord 
with economic development and the changes in the structure of 
the population. 


The various forms of change in the socio-economiic struc- 
ture of the population of which we have spoken here, undoub- 
tedly represent a progressive process. They have not taken 
place spontaneously, but rather under the influence of the | 
active policy of rapid economic development and the building- 
up of socialism which Yugoslavia is pursuing. Demographic | 
repercussions of this policy have proved during this short pe- 
riod to be very favourable, and this has been its justification. 
In this way, a new era has, in fact, opened in the develop- 
ment of the population — an era which will show fuller re- 
sults in the near future. 


D. JAKSIC gee ze 


E ACH year there is an increase in the amount of means 
4 at the disposal of the workers’ councils in Yugoslav en- 
terprises. In 1958, as according to data not yet completed, the 
| workers’ councils had at their disposal about 35.000 million di- 
oad more than in the previous year, and it is expected that 
in 1959, the workers’ councils will have at their disposal about 
as. 000 million dinars more. This is certainly due to the carry- 
ng-out of a policy of decentralization, and the giving of more 
extensive rights to the organs of workers’ self-management. 
It would be one-sided, however, to apply the expression 
»more extensive rights* only to the ever-greater amount of 
means which are at the disposal of the workers’ councils. This 
year these self-managing organs have been granted a new right 
— the independent making of their tariff code; this is the basis 
document in an enterprise by which is formulated a definite 
‘policy of reward. In previous years, regardless of the fact that 
a workers’ council could freely divide its means between per- 
‘sonal incomes above the tariff code and the funds, the tariff 
code itself was in a certain sense bound to a definite level. This 
year these restrictions no longer exist. 


ba The situation regarding distribution is im general as fol- 
lows: out of the total of realized incomes, after deduction of 

material costs and definite obligations towards the community 
imterest on basic and currefund, taxes on turnover, land etc and 
after deducting contributions from income on the basis of a 
moderate progressive scale, there remains the nett income of 
the enterprise, which the workers’ councils independently distri- 
butes between various funds of the enterprise and personal in- 
comes, this relating both to the part of personal income which 
‘is included in the tariff code and the part of it which is to be 
paid above the tariff code. 
' It is certain that in such a situation two questions will be 
of great interest to the economist: 

Will the policy of distribution of income which is carried 
out by the organs of self-management in Yugoslav enterprises 
answer to the consumption and accumulation proportions of 
the social plan regarding distribution? In other words, does there 

xist in the workers’ councils a constant tendency towards in- 
estment, as an internal counterbalance to the comprehensible 
“demands for the highest possible personal incomes? 
3 Will the earmarking of certain investment means by the 
' self-managing organs correspond to those foreseen im particular 
branches according to the eee plan of the development 
of Yugoslav economy? 

These questions, which are teresting from the point of 

' view of the functioning both of Yugoslav economy and the 
“mechanism of the economic system, enable us to penetrate 
_ somewhat deeper into the character of planning in Yugoslavia. 


A LITTLE PARLIAMENT - 


__ As in the General Assembly when the social plan is discus- 
“sed, so in the workers’ councils, when discussing the distribution 
’ of nett income different needs are expressed and discussed. First 
_ of all comes the need and the demand to balance the producti- 
_Vity increase with the personal incomes of workers. This demand 
is comprehensible and is therefore included in the economic po- 
Ticy: of the country. 
‘ Against the conception of rising ealarien coupled with the 
- expectation of a rise in productivity, and the other conception 
_—Tise in productivity with higher personal incomes of the wor- 
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kers and employees as a subsequent result, in. Yugoslav theory . 
and practice. this is conceived as a parallel process. The rise in 
the standard of living must neither take place before the pro- 
ductivity, nor lag behind it; it must be the immediate result of 
the productivity. Every percent of the rise im productivity should — 
be reflected immediately in the standard of living. This is the 
task of the mechanism of distribution of income, which is 
carried out by the instruments which assign the so-called settle- 
ment between the enterprise and the community; this is however, 
to a great extent the task of the instruments of internal 
distribution of income in the enterprise itself, which is taken 
care of by the working collective, and which has to be allowed. 
for in the tariff code of the economic organizations. ~ 
Hence the discussion which is taking place now in all 
Yugoslav enterprises is centred, not so much on the question 
of the level of the salary scales but on the problem of how to 
stimulate, with the use of various complex means, productivity — 
and economization to the greatest possible extent? 


The consultations organised by the syndicates have not 


as their aim the formation of an uniform attitude towards the 


establishment of the level of the tariff codes: they aim at 
the introduction of a complex reward according to productivity 
in all enterprises. 


The same people in the enterprises who support the claim 
for the greatest possible earnings and the most stimulative 
instruments of internal distribution of imcome at the same 
time, put forward in the workers’ councils, in the discussion on 
the distribution of nett income of the enterprise, the other 
wishes and needs of the collective. They put forward the pro- 
blem of financing flat construction for the enterprise, ot for 
wider needs (those of the commune, etc.); they bring up the 
problem of hygienic-technical protection, of cheap food.’ of 
clinics in the enterprise, of financing cultural and sport deve- 


lopment therein. All these demands, however, attack" the 


same financial means which have also to provide a rise in 
the personal incomes of workers and employees. 

And this is not all, These same people in the workers’ 
council who express the demands of the collective for a rise 
in personal incomes, who express the demands for financing — 
those objects and activities which enter social standards, 
express also to this organ of management demands of a third 
kind — of not lesser intensity, and of not less importance to 
the interests of the collective: demands for investment in the 
enterprise, for its modernization and reconstruction. These 
demands must also be met mainly from the nett income of the 
enterprise, this means they must be met from the resources the 
collectives have at their disposal, and they must earmark one _ 


part of these for personal incomes, one for the financing of 


the social standard and one for investments. There is no fear 
of a one-sided decision on the part of the workers’ council, 
i. ec. of a decision which would neglect the financing of one 


of the categories if the same attention is paid to all these de--. 
mands. It is not’ only necessary to give equal importance to 
definite interests in these demands: interest in the rise in pet- 
sonal incomes, in the rise of social standards, and in invest- 


ments are equally alive in a collective which has a strong 
industrial composition”. It is absolutely necessary that the 
collective should realize that also improved social standards 
as well as investments in the enterprise must in most cases 
be achieved from these resources, which are at the free dispo- — 
sal of the enterprise; the collective must understand that its ee 
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nett income has to cover all the needs of the collective, in- 
cluding both momentary and permanent ones including the 
satisfaction both of long-term and immediate interests. If the 
collective is conscious of the fact that nobody outside the 
enterprise is going to provide means for the modernization of 


_ production or for investments in the realization of social stan- 


dards, then we may really speak about the equality and homo- 
genity of the different demands for expenditure of the means 
at the disposal of the enterprise. Because some remnants of 
previous methods of financing of the construction of objects 


‘of social standards and imvestment still occasionally give the 


illusion that this is the care of others and not primarily of 
the collectives, it was possible in previous years to make one- 
sided decisions that did not take into account this or that 
demand for a definite kind of investment from the means avai- 
lable to the collectives. To create a situation in which it is 
almost impossible for a one-sided decision, it is not necessary 
to maneouvre with state intervention or with the amount of 
means which are left at the disposal of the collectives: it is 
only necessary to see that the existing system should be realiz- 
ed fully, so as to kill the last illusion that the care of social 
standards or modemization and reconstruction of the enter- 
prise is not the business of somebody outside the enterprise. 


Regarding the amount of means at the disposal of the 
collectives, it is evident that we do not consider the possibi- 
lity that the collective would be able to finance alone any 
kind of reconstruction. The system of participation in finan- 
cing investments according to which a collective, according to 
the kind of investment, must contribute part of the total fo- 
reseen sum, has the effect of avoiding discouragement of 
the enterprise when realizing the immense sum needed for 
financing investment activity of the enterprise. 


The proportions by such distribution of means at the 
disposal of the enterprise will in all enterprises be more in 
accord with the proportions foreseen by the social plan, as 
the collective understands and accepts as its own the econo- 
mic policy expressed in the plan. And this again means that 
its economic policy must reflect most fully the interests and 


E needs — both temporary and permanent — of all producers. 


The results of the investment policy in the past years 
shows that both the enterprises and the communes paid very 
great attention to investment activity and that, handling quite 
independently the definite means, they understood the extended 
reproduction- not as an imposed interest, but as their own 
interest. 


If we analyse the fulfilment of the plans in 1956 and 


1957, and even in 1958, we shall see that, apart from the 


wider means which collectives and communes independently, 
share between consumption and investment, the proportions of 


the social plan, especially regarding the ratio between con- 


sumption and accumulation, are not only realized but exceeded, 
in favour of accumulation. This was achieved in the sector of 


decentralized means. It is clear that this would not always be 


favourable or in accordance with the 


ie = formulated economic 
policy, but it shows that the ongans of management of the de- 


centralized means are often more strongly influenced by in- 
_ vestment propensity than by the wish to raise nominal per- 


mes, 


sonal incomes in order to improve the standard of living. 


Thus, if it is necessary to exert influence on a collective 
in order that it should make the most rational decision regard- 
ing the distribution of nett income, and one which would be 
most in accordance with the proportions of the social plan, 
it schould not consist of ordering the level of personal inco- 
but of the recommendation of a definite act before 
beginning the distribution of the resources of the enterprise. 
This definite act enables every member. of the collective to 
get deeper insight into the needs and capacities of the enter- 
prise, and then, on the basis of such needs and capacities, the 
final decision should be taken. Of such a character is the 
recent regulation of the Federal Executive council, which 
\ 


- decision which would affect personal incomes or social stan- 
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ces which the enterprise has put aside for investments. The 


“regulation orders nothing, forbids Fathi it only aoe 
‘the way to view best the needs (investment, standards) and ca- 
cep (resources) of the enterprise. 


UNIFICATION OF "RESOURCES 


If in regard to the basic distribution of resources which 
the enterprise handles there is no danger of a one-sided 


dards, there are some objections regarding the use of resour- 


Yugoslav plans take into account these resources — and not 
only the Federal investment means — when anticipating con- 
struction in a definite branch of economy, or an increase in 
the range of production. But because these resources were 
relatively small, especially in the enterprise, and not sufficient 
for the construction of a certain object, a real danger existed 
that they would be spent irrationally, i. ¢., that they would 
serve to cover some peripheric and not essential needs. 

The above led to the course towards a certain unification 
of decentralized investment means in financing larger projects. 
This course must not be understood as an administrative re- 
centralization of means, as a policy aiming at the accumula- 
tion of these means and using them for definite purposes. 
Neither must this course towards the joining together of the 
means be understood as a policy of ,inactivity“, of waiting 
for the enterprises themselves to realize that the pooling of 
resources is to their interest, that they could never build 
alone what they could build when united with other enter- 
prises. 

Instead of one or the other extremity, the effective way. 
towards unity of means lies in the stimulation of the eco- 
nomic imterest in the enterprise towards co-operation With 
separate economic instruments, the enterprise must become 
aware of the fact that it will be to its advantage to unify its 
means with those of the other enterprises rather than to act 
alone. A wellguided policy of pooling of resources, a policy of 
stable prices, of ensuring by the enterprise that the resources, 
when consumption is delayed, will not be later devaluated or 
blocked, are among these stimulations. The stimulation of in- 
vestment in definite branches by the eventual selective taxa- 
tion of the investments constitutes a similar stimulation. Fi- 
nally, the removal of all obstacles in the field of prices and 
taxation regarding co-operation and co-production will enable 
the enterprises to find their interest in the unity of their 
resources, and not in spending them immediately as they are 
formed. 

It is evident here that the unification of the resources is 
dedicated to the investments. It is similar, though not identi- 
cal, with the situation regarding the pooling of resources de- 
dicated to social standards. With the object of unification of 
resources dedicated to the social standards, one can more 
easily imagine the pooling of resources of diverse enterprises 
on a definite territory, than the pooling of resources in the 
participation of the same line of production. 


This year, together with the realization of even larger 
resources at the disposal of the enterprises, a serious effort 
has been made to stimulate the unification of investment re- 
sources. The way is open for the priority of investment of big 
means over investment of fragmented means; at the same time 
we see the full significance of the policy of investment of those 
directly interested — im relation to investment decisions from 
the centralized resources. 


"Official Statements . 
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| Yugoslav Attitude on... 


THE BLED AGREEMENT. »The renewal of the Bled 
 Agneemertt in thle present changed timternational situation 
would not contribute to the abatement, but to the increase 
_ of international tension. Notwithstanding the precise statement 
} of the Yugoslav Government views at the previous press con- 
ference, ,reports“ and speculations with regard to the alle- 
 gedly favourable attitude of Yugoslavia towards an eventual 
_ tevival of the Bled) Agreement, which has practically ceased 
} to function, continue. This only proves that such rumours 
' are being spread with a specific aim and purpose. I therefore 
wish to reiterate that all such reports are quite unfounded 
"and tendentious. In case this is not clear enough, we may add 

that although this was from the very beginning a purely de- 
| fensive agreement which did not include any of the big po- 
" wers, its restoration in the present international situation, 
_which has been altered in many respects, would contribute to 
the abatement but to the increase of international tension, 
"and would be at cross-purposes with the efforts that are now 
Te made to settle certain international issues by means 
fe of negotiation, and therefore absolutely contrary to the fo- 
\ teign policy of our government. Cooperation in the economic 
_ and cultural field was successfully developed with Greece, 
_ though mo such results were accomplished with Turkey, 
= through no fault of ours. Needless to say, the Yugoslav Go- 
" vernment would wish, considering it in their mutual interest. 
* improve cooperation with Turkey in these spheres, ,stated 
the official representative of the Foreign Affairs Secretariat, 


AGREEMENT ON CYPRUS. — From the standpoint of the 
interests of peace, and by comparison with the previous si- 
tuation and status of the Cyprus population,the negotiation 
of a compromise settlement is, in our opinion, undoubtedly 
a welcome fact. 


GENEVA CONFERENCE ON THE ABOLISHMENT OF NU- 
"CLEAR TESTS. — Judging by the information received in the 
course of this conference, certain difficulties seem to have 
| arisen concerning the problem of the control of experiments 
‘and the controlling bodies. We consider, however, that the 
"existing difficulties are by no means insurmountable. We be- 
"lieve that the nuclear powers participating in the conference 
are aware of their responsibility to mankind, and that they 
ill do everything possible to bring this conference which 
has been in session for a considerable time ,to a successful 
conclusion, thus fulfilling the expectations of the whole world. 


“SESSION OF MIXED YUGOSLAV-ITALIAN COMMITTEE. 
_— These talks are being successfully brought to an end thanks 
: the friendly atmosphere and constructive approach to the 
outstanding problems. The results of this session of the Yu- 
goslay-Italian Committee for Minority Problems mark a step 
ther towards the improvement of the living conditions and 
ghts of the ethnical growps, and hence also in the relations 
between the two neighbouring countries. Generally speaking, we 
consider that the Mixed Commission has proved a_ highly 
| efficient body for the deliberation of minority problems. 
Asked whether his statement on the constructive 
approach to outstanding problems“ referred to both delega- 
tions, the official spokesman replied: ,Yes, this fully applies 
to the Italian delegation also“. 


RRIVAL OF ALGERIAN WOUNDED. — Asked whether 
had anything to say on the recent report of a Swiss paper 
concerning the despatching of a group of wounded Algerian 
FLN fighters to Yugoslavia and some other countries, the 
ficial spokesman stated: ,I am only informed that under 


Se a 


ihe. ‘auspices ee the Neal Red Cross a group of Seer 


a wounded Algerian FLN fighters is likely to arrive in Yugo- 
 slavia, where they will receive medical treatment and accom- 


modation in various rehabilitation centres. The Yugoslav 
ships will also transport a number of Algerian wounded to 
some other countries“. eee 


WESTERN NOTE TO SOVIET UNION. — ,] have nothing — 
to add to our known attitude to the German problem. I can 
only say that the readiness to negotiate shown by the Western 
powers, as well as the provision made for the participation of 
the German people, that is, the representatives of the two 
German governments, in these talks, is definitely a step to- 
wards a rapprochement of views. 


THE ANTI-YUGOSLAV CAMPAIGN. — Asked whether he 
had any comment to make on the development of the anti- 
Yugoslav campaign in the countries of the so-called socialist 
camp after the XXIth Congress of the Soviet Communist — 
Party, the official spokesman stated: ,It is evident that since 
the Congress the campaign has increased both in volume and 
intensity”. 


(Extracts from the News Conference the 
Official Spokesman of the State Secretariat for 
Foreign Affairs held on February 20) 


Documents 


COMMUNIQUE 


on the Visit of President Tito 
to the Sudan 


I N RESPONSE to the invitation extended by the Suda- 
nese Government, the Yugoslav President Josip Broz 
Tito and Madame Broz paid a state visit to the Sudan from 
February 12 to 18, 1959. President Tito was accompanied by 
a Yugoslav delegation consisting of Blazo Jovanovié, President 
of the People’s Assembly of the People’s Republic of Monte- 
negro, Ivan Matek, member of the Federal People’s Assembly, 
Slobodan Penezi¢, member of the Federal Executive Council, 
and Leo Mattes General Secretary of the President of the Re 
public. 


During his first visit to the Sudianese Republic, President 
Tito had extensive talks with Feriq Ibrahim Aboud, President — 
of the Supreme Military Council of the Sudan, on the ~ 
further development of friendly relations between Yugoslavia — 
and the Sudan, and discussed various problems of mutual in- 
terest to the two countries. The talks between the two heads 
of state took place in an atmosphere of genuine cordiality, 
sincerity and frankness. 


Taking the policy of their countries, the eee for- 
mulated in the United Nations Charter and the Bandung and 
Accra resolutions as their starting point, the two heads of 
state examined various international problems of moment in 
the contemporary world situation, and found that there was _ 
a broad basis for agreement and active cooperation on many 
topical issues in the international sphere. 


The two presidents noted with Rasiefachen that the fo- 
reign policies of their countries were inspired by a wish to 
preserve peace and develop international cooperation based on : 
respect of the principles of sovereignty and independence, equal — Ke 


rights and non-interference in the internal affairs of other 
countries, irrespective of social and economic differences. 


The two presidents welcomed the creation of new inde- 

pendent states in Africa and Asia, whose advent has had a 

favourable effect on international relations. They would con- 

tinue to strive for the abolishment of the colonial system in 

5 international life and the recognition of every people’s right 

- to self-government. They particularly condemed discrimination 
with regard’ to race, nationality or colour. 


Both presidents expressed their concern regarding the pre- 
sent armaments race and considered it necessary to undertake 
‘concrete measures for disarmament without delay. 


They were opposed to nuclear and thermo-nuclear expe- 
riments. They noted with satisfaction that no such dangerous 
tests had been carried out on African soil so far, and were de- 

- termined to oppose the beginning of such experiments on the 
African continent under any circumstances whatever. 


The use of atomic energy was justified for peaceful pur- 
poses only, and the two presidents therefore appealed to the 
big powers which possess nuclear weapons to conclude the ap- 
propriate international agreements prohibiting the use of these 
weapons. 


Inspired by the wish to bring about a sounder and more 
favourable climate for the accomplishment of the natural and 
tapid progress of the newly-created states, the two presidents 
advocated the extension of international economic and techni- 
cal assistance without any political conditions, to the insuf- 
ficiently developed countries, primarily through the United 
Nations. 


The two presidents also thoroughly examined the relations 
between Yugoslavia and the Sudan, and the possibilities for 
their furtherance, They noted that since the establishment of 
diplomatic relations significant results had been accomplished 
in the strengthening of ties between the two countries, espe- 
cially in the economic and cultural sphere, and in the United 
Nations, and that that heir mutual relations were imbued by 
a spirit of understanding and friendship, which was reflected 
in the cordial reception extended to President Tito and his 
; colleagues during their visit to the Sudan. 


Both presidents considered that there were wide prospects 
_ for the further development of cooperation between the two 
countries in the field of trade, and many other spheres. 


With a view to assuring the further development of cul- 
tural and technical cooperation between the two countries, 
agreement was reached in principle concerning the credits Yu- 
__ goslavia was to open to the Sudan and which would be used 
- for the purchase of Yugoslav equipment, the employment of 
Yugoslav experts for the construction of a processing industry 
in the Sudan, and the purchase of freight ships from Yugosla- 
via, according to a special aide-memoire. 


a 


; .It was also agreed to exchange cultural delegations be- 
tween the two countries. 


The two presidents agreed that the details of the appli- 
cation of these agreements would be discussed with the Su- 
danese delegation which is to visit Yugoslavia in the near 
future. 


In view of the goodwill that has always existed between 
Yugoslavia and the Sudan, the two heads of state agreed that 
"it was necessary to raise the diplomatic missions of their 
- countries from legation to embassy level. 

The visit of President Tito confirmed the expediency and 
_ desirability of personal contacts and direct exchanges of views 
between the satesmen of Yugoslavia and the Sudan, and it was 
mutually agreed to continue this practice. 


President Aboud accepted President Tito’s invitation to 
visit Yugoslavia. 
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transmit information about the Yugoslav People’s Army and 


Yugoslavia desires to cite only a few concrete cases: 


~The Yugoslav Note to the Albanian 
Government 


The following Note was handed at the Yugoslav 
State Secretariat of Foreign Affairs to the charge 
d'affaires at the Albanian Legation in Beograd, Rako 
Natsu, on February 17: 


5 a STATE SECRETARIAT of Foreign Affairs of the 
Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia, acting on 
instructions from the Government of the Federal People’s 
Republic of Yugoslavia, has the honour to communicate the 
following to the Legation of the People’s Republic of Al- 
bania: 

Also before, at many junctures, the Government of the 
Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia has protested to the 
Government of the People’s Republic of Albania against the 
hostile policy of the People’s Republic of Albania against 
the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia and has called 
the attention of the Government of the People’s Republic 
of Albania to the harmful consequences of such a policy. 

»With its Note of October 2, 1958 the Government of 
the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia has protested 
against the hostile and irredentist policy which is pursued 
in the People’s Republic of Albania against Yugoslavia, poin- 
ting out that such a policy obviously aims at fanning a 
chauvinistic hatred among the Albanian people against the 
neighbouring Yugoslav peoples, attempting to provoke dis- 
content among Yugoslav citizens in the border areas of Yu- 
goslavia and that it constitutes a brutal interference in the 
internal affairs of the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia 
and an attack against her integrity. 


»However, the Government of the People’s Republic of 
Albania not only pursues a policy of hostility toward the 
Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia and an irredentist 
campaign through the articles and speeches of Albanian 
leaders, to which the Government of the Federal People’s 
Republic of Yugoslavia has called attention, but Albanian 
state organs have been infiltrating specially prepared diver- 
sionists and spies into the border areas of Tee with 
the same aim. 


~ ,90 far Yugoslav courts of justice have pronounced a 
series of sentences against Albanian citizens who had been 
infiltrated into Yugoslav territory by Albanian state organs. 
During those trials it was established that Albanian state 
organs had been assigning the following tasks to the persons 
sent by them to Yugoslavia: 

»— to carry on an irredentist propaganda among Yugo- | 
slav citizens in the border areas with the idea of annexation |) 
of the Kosovo—Metohija Region to Albania; 

»— to organize and perform acts of sabotage in Yugo- 
slavia, so that this may be represented in Albania as an 
activity by Shqupetars in Kosovo and Metohija and that an 
anti-Yugoslavy campaign may be conducted on that basis; 

»— to work actively among Albanian political exiles in|} | 
Yugoslavia and organize them for hostile activity against the| 
Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia; ; 

»— to instigate individuals to escape to Albania, so as] 
to represent to the Albanian public in this way that the po-| 
pulation of Kosovo and Metohija is dissatisfied with its Po-| 
sition and condition in Yugoslavia; | 

»— to organize among Shqupetars in Yugoslavia indi-} 
viduals or groups which would work for the Albanian State 
Security (Sigurimi). 

»At the same time they had the task to gather and 


the People’s Militia, as well as other intelligence tasks. 
»The Government of the Federal People’s Republic of 


People’s Republic of Albania, before the County Court in 
Prizren on February 9 and 10, 1959, it had. been established 
hat Hodja Hafiz had been sent to Yugoslavia_on May 19, 
1958 by the organs of the Albanian State Security (Sigurimi) 
ith the task of performing espionage and -a subversive acti- 
ty. On the basis of evidence and the confession of the con- 
victed Hodja ,it had been established that the last had been 
epared and sent to work in Yugoslavia by Capt. Chemaly 
aimi, of the Albanian State Security ,from the diversionist- 
espionage center in Kux. Hodja had been sent to Yugoslavia 
ith the following assignments: to seek out discontented in- 
dividuals among the Shqupetar population in Yugoslavia who 
re prepared to work toward the annexation of Kosovo and 
etohija to Albania and to create groups from. such indi- 
duals which would act according. to the instructions of the 
gans of the Albanian State Security, especially in event of 
n abnormal situation; to link himself with a group of di- 
Versionists who would subsequently be infiltrated from Al- 
ia and organize through them an illegal sending of indi- 
duals to Albania; to carry on espionage activities. Hodja 
lafiz was sentenced by the County Court im Prizren to 5 
‘years’ imprisonment at hard labour. 

,»On January 23, 1959 the County Court in Krugevac 
ntenced Pashkay Isuph Adem to 5 years’ imprisonment at 
hard Jabour, On the basis of evidence and the defendant’s 
‘confession, it had been established that Pashkay Isuph Adem, 
om in 1934 in the village of Liafiz, District of Kux, People’s 
epublic of Albania, had been sent to Yugoslavia on Ja- 
nuary 16, 1958 to work among the Shqupetar population and, 
mong other things, to perform acts of sabotage, so as to repre- 
mt that the Shqupetars in Yugoslavia were dissatisfied and 
ing under a terror. Pashkaya had been prepared and sent 
Yugoslavia by a lieutenant of the Albanian State Secu- 
from the diversionist-espionage center in Kux. 
»Dervishay Mussa Iso, born in 1939 in the village of 
say, District of Tropoya, People’s Republic of Albania, 
bd been sent as an agent, under the guise of a political 
ile, on January 18, 1958 to work among the Shqupetar 
tiles. He had been prepared and sent to Yugoslavia by the 
urity chief in Kolygechay, Lt. Col. Adily Prifta, and’ Capt. 
ham Cheliya. For espionage and subversive work, the Coun- 
Court in Krushevac sentenced Dervishay to 4 years’ im- 
onment at hard labour om January 23, 1959. 

»Kalyoshi Djaffer Brahim, born in 1934 in the village 
Belye, District of Krux, People’s Republic of Albania, had 
sent to Yugoslavia, to the Prizren area, also under the 
of a political exile, on May 27, 1958. He had been 
repared and trained for work in Yugoslavia by the chief of 
igurimi in Kux, Lt. Col. Abedin Tayari, by Capt. Chemaly 
mi and Lt. Raim Aslani. On January 5, 1959 the County 
in Prizren sentenced Kalyoshi Brahim to 4 years’ 
prisonment at hard labour. 

»lachi Dina Baliya, bom in 1939 in the village of 
ay, District of Kux, People’s Republic of Albania, had 
een sent to Yugoslavia for espionage and subversive activity 
August 11, 1958, having been prepared for this by Major 
nail Poga, of the Sigurimi in Kux. For espionage and sub- 
ive activity, the County Court in KruSevac sentenced him 
three years’ imprisonment at hard labour on January 23, 
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»Basha Mehaza Ali, born in 1929 in Novo Selo, District 
Kux, People’s Republic of Albania, had been sent as an 
nt to Yugoslavia on January 19, 1957, to the Prizren 
, to recruit individuals from among Yugoslav citizens 
Shqupetar nationality to work for Sigurimi ,and to insti- 
ite others to escape to Albania. On January 23, 1959 the 
ty Court in KruSevac sentenced him to 7 years’, impri- 
nt at hard labour on charges of espionage. 

_ »Noka Brahim Eyup, born in 1937 in Novo Selo, District 
Kux, People’s Republic of Albania, a soldier in the Alba- 


Fe aisn Army, had been sent to Seis to the Siecedl area, 
from Tirana as an agent in order to link himself with the 
_ other agents of Sigurimi so that they may work jointly 
among the Shqupetar population with the aim of fanning a 
 chauvinistic intolerance and carrying on espionage activities. 


He had been prepared for work in Yugoslavia by Capt. Che- 


maly Zaimi, of the Sigurimi. On charges of subversive acti- 
vity, the County Court in Pri8tina sentenced NokaEyup to 
three years’ imprisonment at hard labour on October 16, 
1957. 

-»Pashay Muharem Sefer, born in 1937 in the village 
of Kras, District of Tepelen, People’s Republic of Albania, 
a soldier in the Albanian Army, had been sent as an agent 
to Yugoslavia, to the Debar area, from Peshkopeya, where 
he was serving in the Army, on June 5, 1957 for purposes 
of subversive work among Albanian political exiles. He had 
been prepared for work in Yugoslavia by Capt./1st Class 
Mehmet Karamoli, of the espionage-diversionist center in 
Peshkopeya. On charges of subversive work, the County 
Court in Skoplje sentenced him to 5 years’ imprisonment at 
hatd labour on September 22, 1957. 

»Deday Frana Nika, born in 1935 in the village of Gra- 
detz-Koplik, District of Scutari, People’s Republic of Albania, 
has been sent as agent to Yugoslavia, to the Titograd 
area, on July 30 ,1957. He had been prepared and sent by 
Capt./ist Clas Nuo Djini, chief of Sigurimi in Koplik, and 
Lt. Djevdet Milioti, of Scutari. On charges of subversive 
work, he was sentenced to 4 years’ imprisonment at hard 
labour by the County Court in Pljevlja om December 16. 1958. 

»Ulchinaku-Chori Hilmi, born in 1939 im Scutari, Peo- 
ple’s Republic of Albania, has been sent as an agent of the 
Albanian State Security to the Bar area on August 30, 1957 
to link himself with agent Deday Niko and work together 
with him. among the border population in Yugoslavia. He 
had been trained for subversive work in Yugoslavia by Capt. 
Hamdiya Ulchinaku, of Scutary. On December 16, 1958 the 
County Court in Pljevlja sentenced him to 3 years’ impri- 
sonment at hard labour. _ 

»The aforesaid, and also other, cases show that the Go- 
vernment of the People’s Republic of Albania is pursuing 
that self-same policy and using those self-same methods which 
it was applying at the time of the most violent pressure 
against Yugoslavia, after the familiar Cominform Resolution 
from 1948, and which were generally condemned as harmful 
at one time. ; 

»The Government of the Federal People’s Republic of 
Yugoslavia emphasizes that such a policy of the Albanian 
Government and the activity carried on by Albanian state 
organs with the aim of undermining the territorial integrity 
and internal order in Yugoslavia constitute most flagrant in- 
terference in the internal affairs of the Federal People’s Re- 
public of Yugoslavia, that they are incompatible not only 
with normal neighbour relations, but that they continue to 
poison and strain the relations and threaten peace in this 
part of the world. 

»The Government of the Federal People’s Republic of 
Yugoslavia hereby makes a most energetic protest against 
such a hostile policy and energetically demands of the Go- 
verment of the People’s Republic of Albania to discontinue 
such a practice. The Government of the People’s Republic of 
Albania shall bear exclusive responsibility for all the conse- 
quences which may derive from such a hostile activity to- 
ward Yugoslavia“. 


* 


It was stated at the Yugoslav State Secretariat of Fo- 
reign Affairs that, after acquainting himself with the contents — 
of the Note, and acting in accordance with the past practice 
of Albanian representatives, the chargé d'affaires of the Al- 
banian Legation, Rako Natso, had declined to accept the 
Note, even though it comprised only facts and had been 
written in accordance with normal diplomatic usage. 
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*B T HE FACTORY was founded in 1923 
under the name ,JASENICA“ and 
work started in 1924. At first, the Factory 
had rather the characteristics of a medium 
sized repair workshop employing a total 
of about 400 workers. The work consisted 
exclusively of mepairing and rebuilding 
railway freight cars and, after some time, 
passenger coaches ias well. Towards the 
_ end of 1925 it was decided to start work 
on the building of nlew railway cars, and 
in 1926 the first two-axle, 3-rd class pas- 
senger coaches left the Factory. During 
- the years that followed, the Factory was 
considerably enlarged increasing at the sa- 
me time the production.. From 1931 on, 
the Factory was mainly occupied with the 
building of new carriages for the Yugoslav 
State Railways. In the same year to the 
manufacturing program was added the as- 
sembly and construction of steel bridges 
for railways and highways. By 1940 the 
Factory employed 900 workers with a 
steady trend towards enlargement and in- 
creased output. 
During the war, the Factory worked at 
__ very reduced capacity, with only about a 
_ third of its workers on the payroll. Af- 
ter the war, however, the Factory soon re- 
sumed work at full capacity and the work- 
ers totalled already more than 1000. 
Apart from building new and repairing 


JDRAGOSLAV BORDEVIG -GOSA‘ 


RAILWAY CAR AND STEEL STRUCTURES FACTORY 


damaged and used railway cars, the Factory 
was likewise engaged in rebuilding de- 
stroyed and building new railway and 
highway bridges all over the country, 
and took part in the construction of 
such important projects as the new high- 
way bridge across the Sava river at Bel- 
grade and the new combined railway- 
highway bridge across the Danube, near 
Belgrade. E 

Together with the imcreased production 
and the expanding production program 
came the addition of new buildings, so 
that at present there ane practically two 
factories — the old and the new one. 
One of the largest buildings in the new 
part of the Factory is the assembly hall, 
which includes a yard for naw materials 
handling, an ammex and a large store 
room. The hall itself is 110 met. wide 
and 300 met. long offering a covered 


floor area of 33.000 sqm. This hall is_ 


fully equipped with up-to-date machinery 
and tools and other facilities as well, to 
ensure a most efficient and economical 
production. Next to this building a mo- 
dern carpentry workshop has been built 
for the mechanical processing of timber, 
including a drying kiln and a large lum- 
ber yard. Furthermore, a new painting 
department has been built, fitted with 
modem heating \and ventilation equip- 
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SMEDEREVSKA PALANKA 


ment as well as with alll other facilities, 


which make this shop one of the most |} 


modern of its kind in Europe. Apart from 
these and some other new departments of 
the Factory, further improvements inclu- 
de an industrial boarding school ‘train- 
ing an average of 400 apprentices. For 
the workers and employees many new 
apartment buildings have been built, 
housing over 1200 workers. For the ac- 
comodation of visitors and guests very 
comfortable rooms are also available. 

After the war, the Factory has intro- 
duced the production in series of new 
railway carriages and cars to its own 
design. The first four-axle passenger coa- 
ches to be built in Yugoslavia were built 
in this Factory. These coaches are 26.4 
met long, of all-welded steel construc- 
tion, fully streamlined, and built for 
speeds up to 140 k.p.h. The Factory has 
also built two types of mail-coaches, with 
one and with two mail storage compart- 
ments. These coaches are likewise 26.4 
met long, have two two-axle bogies, and 
are of welded all-steel. construction. Pas- 
senger carriages were built in the fol- 
lewing combinations — all 3-rd class, all 
2-nd class, combined 2-nd and 3-rd class. 
After the abolition of the 3-rd class, the 
coaches are built as all 2-nd class or 
combined 2-nd and 1-st class carriages. 
These modern, new carriages are included 
into trains in international traffic. 


Apart from the above mentioned types ie 


of passenger carriages the Factory builds 
also special de-luxe carriages of modern 
design such as: sleeping cars, dining 
cars, state cars, lounge cars, etc. These 
coaches have a special steel construction | 


and fulfil all the demands of a railway | " 


car both as to speed and safety as well as|f 
to appearance, comfort and economy. 


The bridge across the Sava river at Bel- 

grade in the building of which the 

DRAGOSLAV DJORDJEVIC-GOSA Fac 
tory participated { 


a 


during even the nae 
urneys. ne of the important fields of 


ht cars of all types, particularly 
Josed vans to latest international regu- 
ions, for all tonnages and haulage 
requirements. 


iB Y INTRODUCING new products 
=. into the manufacturing program, 

the ,DRAGOSLAV DJORDJEVIC-GO- 
A“ Railway car and steel structure fac- 
tory, has considerably extended its field 
“of activity and at present the Pectany 
lds and delivers: 


Railway carriages with four axles, 
mail coaches, dining cars, sleeping 
cars, motor-coaches, complete motor 
trains, railway cars and carriages of 


every description; 


Two-and three-axle bogies for all ty- 


10,2 met long for about 
8.5 wfet long for about 


» ANSALDO SAN GIORGIO (Genova) — ALFA ROMEO (Milano) — AERFER 
UTVES (Pistoia) is building the following types. of trolley buses: 


11.6 met long for about 107 passengers 
86 passengers 
60 passengers 


Special DYNA- 
MOMETRIC 
CARS for the 
control of the 
condition of 
tracks, bridges 
and electric over- 


head lines. 


pes of railway vehicles, all types of 
heavy cast steel bogies for special pur- 
poses. 


— All kinds of freight cars, tank-cars, 
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“tory Office, 


refrigerator cars and all other types 
of special railway freight cars, 


— Electric and Diesel locomotives, 


— Cars and trucks for mines, 


steelworks 
and rope-ways, 


— All sorts of motor vehicles — buses and 
coaches for city, long distance and 
suburban traffic; commercial vehicles — 
of various ratings as well as trailers 
for lorries; tank-cars for the trans- 
portation of liquid fuels as well as mo- 
tor vehicles for special purposes. _ 


— Special motor vehicles for the clean- 
ing of cesspools and gully emptiers, 


— Trolleybuses and tramcars, 


— All sort of steel strutures, bridges, in- 
dustrial buildings and halls, tanks for 
liquids and gases, pipelines, etc. 


— Mechanical equipment, cranes, com- 
plete rope-ways and component parts 
for same, belt conveyors and elevators, 


— Steel silos of 2000, 4000, 6000 and 
10.000 tons capacity, 


— All kinds of pressed products, rivets and _ 
screws, 


— Presswork to order, pressed sections 

of steel and non-ferrous metal sheets. 

The Factory has its own technical de- 
partment for the study and design of the 
above equipment. ‘ : 

Besides building new equipment as in- 
dicated above, the Factory executes all 
sorts of erection works on steel construc- 
tions, mechanical transportation and ele- 
vating equipment. 


For further informations concerning ex- 
ports, please apply to the Commercial 
Dept. of the Factory, Smederevska Palan- 
ka, ul. Braée Marjanovié, or to the Fac- 
Belgrade, Obili¢ev Venac 


Tel. 20-642. 


Yugoslav Foreign Trade Agreements 
in 1958 


HE YUGOSLAV Government concluded a series of 
foreign t-ade agreements and arrangements through 
its authorised institutions in 1958. Trade arrangements were 
concluded with three more countries than in 1957, when 55 
such instruments were signed, which testifies to the further 
expansion of Yugoslav foreign trade relations, in particular 
‘to Spain, Mongolia and Iraq. 
The following chronological survey lists all countries 
with which Yugoslavia negotiated trade or other economic 
arrangements in the course of 1958: 


January — Spain, Hungary, Rumania 


Februairy — Mongolia, USA, Hungary, Argentina, 
China, Poland 


March — Great Britain, Indonesia, Hungary, Bulga- 
ria, Holand 


April — Brazil, the Benelux countries, Greece, Chile, 
Paraguay, India 
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May — Austria, Greece, Egypt 


June — Poland, Egypt, Finland, Sweden, Denmark, 


Benelux 
July — Morocco, West Germany, Tunisia, Poland 
August — France, Bulgaria 


September — Poland, Austria, Gréece 


October — Iraq, France, Poland, Austria, USSR, 
United Avab Republic 
November — Sudan, Italy “ 

December — Bulgaria, Israeli, East Germany, Hun- 


gary, USA, Poland, USSR, Czechoslovakia, Italy, Denmark. 


At the end of 1958 the Yugoslav economic relations 
with the following countries were regulated by contract: 


Albania, Argentina, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, 
Burma, Canada, Ceylon, Czechoslovakia, Chile, China, Costa 
Rica, Egypt, Equador, Ethiopia, Finland, France, Great Bri- 
tain, Greece, East Germany, West Germany, Holland, India, 
Indonesia, Iraq, Italiy, Israel, Japan, Jordan ,Lebanon, Lich- 
tenstein, Luxemburg, Hungary, Morocco, Mexico, Monaco, 
Mongolia, Norway, Pakistan, Paraguay, Peru, Poland, Ru- 
mania, Siam, Syria, Sudan, Spain, Switzerland, Sweden, Tur- 
key, USA, USSR, Uruguay, Yemen. 


Meetings and Talks 


- REPRESENTATIVE OF CHILE UNIVERSITY IN BELGRADE. 
— The Representative of the Department of Cultural Coope- 
ration and Propaganda of the Chile University, Luis Arenas, 
had a five days’ stay in Yugoslavia as guest of the Commis- 
‘sion for Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries. 


_ PRESIDENT OF THE PEOPLE’S COMMITTEE OF BELGRA- 
DE IN LONDON. — Djurica Jojkié, President of the Peo- 
ple’s Committee of Belgrade, arrived in London on February 
15, to pay a formal six-day visit to the British capital. During 
his stay, where he was the guest of the President of the City 
Council of London, Djurica Jojkié acquainted himself with 


the functioning and organization of the City Council and ¢ 
- municipal services in London and its surroundings. Mr. Joj- 
__ ki¢é visited several schools and institutions in the British capi- 


_ tal, and attended the plenary session of the City Council of | 
- London. / : | | 


~ chief of the periodical ,Our Reality“. 
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TALKS BETWEEN YUGOSLAV AND POLISH FINANCIAL | 
EXPERTS. — The talks between the delegations of experts on | 
finance of Poland and Yugoslavia ended on February 16 in | 
Belgrade. In the course of the talks it was stated that such | 


meetings were of mutual advantage, and that it would be |@. 
useful to continue this cooperation .Another group of Polish |@ 
experts will come to Yugoslavia next month to discuss the |] 
application of statistic methods in the two countries. It is |@ 


also anticipated that a group of Yugoslav experts will go 
to Warsaw in May, to discuss questions of finance and credit. | 


MISSION OF THE INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND IN | 
BELGRADE. — The Mission of the International Monetary | 


Fund, headed by Councilor F. G. Kising, arrived in Belgrade |@j! 


on February 19. The Mission came to this country for the usual } 
annual consultations as provided by the Statute of the Fund, 
of which Yugoslavia is a member. 


MEETING OF THE YUGOSLAV RUMANIAN COMMISSION. | 
— The fifth meeting of the permanent Yugoslav-Rumanian | 
Hydrotechnical Commission ended on February 20 in Bel- 
grade,and a Protocol was signed. The Yugoslav delegation 
which took part in the talks was headed by Dr. Stevan Si- | 


nanovié, Secretary of the: Federal Commission for Water Re- | i" 


gulation, and the Rumanian delegation by lon Montrone, mem- 
ber of the State Water Committee of the Ministerial Council 
of Rumania. 


MEMBERS OF THE UNICEF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL IN 
BELGRADE. — Members of the UNICEF Executive Council 
arrived in Belgrade on February 22. They are guests of the 
Yugoslav National Committee of UNICEF, and the purpose 
of their visit is to inspect health and social institutions for 
children in Belgrade and Zagreb. 


REPRESENTATIVES OF THE WORLD CHURCH COUNCIL 
IN BELGRADE. — The Director of the World Church Ser- 
vice of New York, Dr. Morris Wilson, and the Secretary for | | 
Relief to Europe, John McClair, have been staying in Bel- | 
grade. They met Dr. Pavle Gregori¢, President of the Yugo- 


slav Red Cross, and. discussed the relief sent to it by their ia 


organizations. Dr. Gregori¢ presented the gold medal of the 
Yugoslav Red Cross to the Director of the World Church 
Service for his meritorious work in promoting friendship and 
cooperation with the Yugoslav Red Cross. 


DELEGATION OF THE FEDERATION NEWSPAPERMEN § * 
OF YUGOSLAVIA IN ITALY. — At the invitation of the} 
Italian Press Union, a delegation of the Federation of News-/§ |\ 
papermen ‘of Yugoslavia left on February 21 for Italy on a 
fifteen days’ visit. The delegation consisted of seven news- 
papermen from Belgrade, Zagreb ,Ljubljana, Sarajevo and 
Skoplje, and it was headed by Dr. Najdan Pasi¢, editor-in- 


EXCHANGE OF VISITS BETWEEN YUGOSLAV AND PO- 
LISH YOUTH. — In July and August of this year 120 Po- 
lish youths will, visit Yugoslavia, while at the same time 120 
Yugoslav students, secondary school pupils and other young 
people will visit several towns in Poland. The visits are or-| 
ganized with the purpose of bringing closer the young people 
of both countries, through personal contacts and talks, and 
of showing them the modern way of living in these countries. 


CHILE STUDENTS IN BELGRADE. — A group of 20 stu- 
dents and the professors of the Pharmaceutical Faculty of 


aco 5 in Chile arrived on “February 23 in Belgrade. The 
s, who are on a seientific excursion, will visit Pharma- 
ical Faculties and drug factories in Yugoslavia. They will 
talks with professors and students, and also with repre- 
ntatives of youth organizations in Belgrade and Zagreb. 


EPRESENTATIVES OF THE ALGIERS TRADE UNIONS IN 
ELGRADE. — Djilani Embarek and Budisa Safi, members of 
ie Secretariat of the foreign delegation of the General Fede- 
“tation of Trade Unions of Algiers arrived in Belgrade on Fe- 
24. It is anticipated that the guests from Alygiers’ will, 
uring their stay in Yugoslavia, visit Zenica, Jablanica, Za- 
eb, Sarajevo and other important industrial centers. 


Vegotiations and Agreements 


PROTOCOL ON EXCHANGE OF GOODS WITH CZECHO- 
OVAKIA. — A Protocol on exchange of goods between 
choslovakia and Yugoslavia in 1959 was signed on Fe- 
ary 17 in Belgrade, by Viktor Repi¢, Departmental Chief of 
State Secretariat for Foreign Affairs for the Yugoslav 
overnment, anid by Milo’ Prohaska, engineer and Depart- 
ental Chief of the Ministry of Foreign Trade, for Czechoslo- 
ia. According to the Protocol the exchange of goods 
veen Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia will be slightly in- 
ised this year as compared to the value of bills of goods 
a 1958.Czechoslovakia will import from Yugoslavia agri- 
ultural and good commodities, raw materials for the metal, 
emical and timber industries, as well as semi-processed me- 
. She will also make use of Yugoslav transportation faci- 
ies. Yugoslavia will import from Czechoslovakia machinery, 
ed metal, coal for coking, raw materials for the chemical 
ceramic industries, as well as sugar and consumer goods. 


ECONOMIC COOPERATION BETWEEN YUGOSLAVIA 
D EGYPT. — The second session of the Yugoslav-Egyptian 
ommission for Economic Cooperation ended on February 17 
1 Belgrade, when the protocol on the talks was signed by 
ae leaders of the two delegations, Toma Granfil, member of 
e Foreign Trade Committee and director of the Yugoslav 
oreign Trade Bank, and Mohamed Badavi el Shiati, Under- 
ecretary of the Ministry of National Economy of the United 
ib Republic. The Protocol states that trade between Yugo- 
lavia and the Province of Egypt of UAR was very successful 
ear, and that the total volume of exchange on both 
amounted to about 27.5 million dollars, 16 million 
ars of this sum covering the Yugoslav exports. The belief 
expressed in the Protocol that conditions were very fa- 
ble for goods exchange on a level higher that before, 
that in the first place the Egyptian export to Yugoslavia 
be increased. The Commission had therefore examined 
le possibilities of increasing Yugoslav imports from Egypt. 
was also stated that it would be necessary in the near 
i to organize meetings of Yugoslay and Egyptian enter- 
s to confirm the articles of this Protocol, Regarding the 
lementation of the Convention on Scientific and Technical 
ation, the Protocol suggested the formation of a spe- 


PLAN FOR CULTURAL COOPERATION WITH POLAND. 
oe — A Plan for Cultural Cooperation between Yugoslavia and 


-- Poland in 1959 was signed on February 20 by DuSan Popovié, ss 


Secretary of the Commission for Cultural Relations with Fo- 
reign Countries and Henryk Grochulski, Polish Ambassador 


in Belgrade. The Plan anticipates a considerable extension of 


cooperation in the sphere of education, science and culture. 


PROTOCOL ON EXCHANGE OF GOODS BETWEEN YU- 
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GOSLAVIA AND ALBANIA. — A Protocol on the exchange — 
of goods between Yugoslavia and People’s Republic Albania 


in 1959 was signed on February 20 in Belgrade. 


SESSION OF THE YUGOSLAV-ITALIAN MIXED COMMIT- —— 
TEE ON MINORITIES. — On February 21 in Belgrade the 


fourth regular session of the Yugoslay-Italian Minority Com- 
mittee was brought to a close by the signing of the minutes 
by Berislav Zulj, official of the State Secretariat for Foreign 
Affairs, and Vitaliano Confalonieri, Ambassador chief of the 
Liaison Bureau of the Italian Ministry of Foreign Affairs in 
Trieste. 

In the joint communiqué, published after the signing of 
the minutes, it was said: 
tained questions relevant to the free usage of the languages 


»the agenda of the session con- 


of the respective ethnical groups and the organization of — 


schools for the minorities. These questions, on which informa- 
tion was mutually exchanged, were carefully and throughly 
examined. The Italian side declared that the status of 
teachers in schools where the teaching is in Slovenian would 


be regulated and that it would be made possible for Slo-— 


veniian teachers, who do not possess Italian diplomas to 
obtain them. The Yugoslav side declared that the schools 
where the teaching is in Italian, which are at present closed, 
would be reopened as was anticipated by a special Statute, 
and that an Italian Department would be formed in the 
School for Teachers at Rijeka, although this does mot come 
within the scope of the memorandum on agreement. Each side 
agreed to start primary schools with teaching in the language 
of the minority in the smaller places in the areas under their 
respective administrations...“ 


YUGOSLAV SWISS TRADE NEGOTIATIONS. 
tions for a new trade agreement and for the regulation of 
payments, as well as for the settling 
questions between Yugoslavia and Switzerland started on Fe- 
bruary 23 in Belgrade. The leader of the Yugoslav delegation 
participating in the megotiations is Dr. Slobodan Karic, Coun- 
cilor of the Committee for Foreign Trade, while the Swiss 
‘delegation is headed by F. Bauer, Deputy Shief of the Com- 
mercial Section of the Federal Department of Economy. 
EXCHANGE OF RATIFICATION INSTRUMENTS BETWEEN 
YUGOSLAVIA AND IRAQ. — The exchange of the ratifi- 
cation instruments of the Agreement on economic coope~- 
ration and trade exchange and payments, made between Yu- 
goslavia and Iraq, was carried out on February 23 in Belgra- 
de, by the Yugoslav Ambassador to Iraq, Nijaz Dizdarevié, 
-and the Second Under-Secretary of the Iraqi Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs Mr Hajdaril. , 
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ig sider possibilities of the further extension of this cooperation 
oc adopt additional instruments. 
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‘— Negotia- =e 


of other financial Me 


Political | Diary 


16 February — A conference was held at the Central Council 
of the Federation of Yugoslav Trade Unions on the 
application of the complex system of wages by the 
yield. 


- 20 February — Mijalko Todorovié, Vice-President of the Fe- 
deral Executive Council, and Slavko Komar, attended 
a meeting at the Federation of Chambers of Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, where it was stated that there is 
every reason to believe that the spring sowing will be 
carried out as successfully as the autumn sowing. 


21 February — Svetozar Vukmanovi¢é, President of the Fede- 
ration of Trade Unions and Member of the Central 
Committee of the League of Communist of Yugoslavia, 

* held a meeting with over 400 party and trade union 
officials, business executives and representatives of work- 
ers’ self-government. The latest events in foreign po- 
licy were discussed at the meeting, and special atten- 
tion was paid to the drafting of wage and salary re- 
gulations; Mr Vukmanovi¢ gave answers to many quest- 
ions concerning the subjects of discussion. 


24 February — The first of eight mills of the big leather and 
footwear Factory at Peé was put in operation. The large 

: meeting held on this occasion was attended by several 
thousands of citizens of Peé and its surroundings, as 
well as by eminent political leaders and business execu- 
tives of the Regional Executive Council and the Dis- 
trict. Djevdet Hamza, member of the District Executive 
Council, reviewing the hostile campaign waged by the 
countries of the eastern bloc against Yugoslavia, said in 
his speech at the meeting that the people of Kosovo and 
Metohija were uncompromising in their disapproval of 
the campaign of the Albanian leaders against our coun- 
_ try, that their attempt to discredit us in the peace-lov- 
ing world by unheard of persecution, lies and defama- 
tion had alneady failed, and that this campaign was 
only harmful to themselves. A telegram of greeting 
from the meeting was sent to President Tito. 


F Diplomatic Diary 


14 February — The President of the Republic, Josip Broz Tito, 
gave his consent to the appointment of lon Rab as the 
new Rumanian Ambassador to Belgrade. 


16 February — The Rumanian Ambassador, Mr Guina, who is 

leaving our country, paid a- farewell visit to Edvard 

Kardellj, Vice-President of the Federal Executive 
Council. 


24 February — Mr Henry Laurenty, the new Representat 


Pets: ee Note crea ‘the EN. RY. Gore 
handed to the Chargé d’ Affaires of the Legation of 
Pp. R. of Albania. 


of UNO Technical Assistance, called on the State Se~ 
cretary for Foreign Affairs, Kota Popovic. 


Our New Contributors 


MAKS BACE: Professor of philosophy, Secretary of the 
Federal Assembly's Political Committee. He was for- 
mely Minister in the Government of the F. P. R. of Yu- 
goslavia for Naval Affairs, and also the Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Yugoslavia to 
Swede and Japan. a 


MILOS MACURA: Jurist, Vice Director of the Federal 
Institute for Statistics, President of the Yugoslav Stati- 
stical Society, Editor-in-Chief of the ,,Statistitka revija’. 

He is also the member of the International Union for 
Investigation of Population and of ‘the International 
Institute for Statistics. 
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